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THE ELECTIONS. 


way Mr. Grapstonr took the rash step of suddenly 

dissolving Parliament he was supposed to have a 
majority of sixty-eight. This was an outside calculation, 
as it included some very doubtful names. But although 
the majority, after all Seductions had been made, was a very 
considerable one, it could not, he thought, be trusted. It 
was discouraged by the suspicion that the feeling of the 
country was against the Ministry, and it was torn by in- 
testine divisions. In order to retain their seats Liberal 
members would, it seemed probable, think rather of what 
sections of their constituencies were crying out for than 
of supporting the Ministry, and thus Mr. Giapstone had 
the prospect of a wearisome and ineffective Session. The 
buoyancy of the revenue suddenly suggested to him that 
he might at once terminate his suspense and consolidate 
his position. He dissolved Parliament, and asked the con- 
stituencies to pronounce at once between him and his 
opponents. Those of his advisers whose special business it 
is to calculate the chances of the party and to watch 
over the currents of opinion in the constituencies were of 
opinion that he would meet a new Parliament with a dimi- 
nished majority, but with a majority compact and devoted 
to him, and they estimated this majority at from twenty to 
thirty. The event has signally belied these calculations, 
just as similar calculations made on behalf of Mr. Disrar.i 
in 1868 were shown to be altogether wrong by the event. 
The truth is that it is impossible to tell how the English 
boroughs will go. When the elections are over it is easy 
to see that there has been a current of opinion running 
through the boroughs in one direction; but of the pro- 
spects of the party in each particular borongh no one seems 
beforehand to have any accurate knowledge. Strongly as 
the tide has been going against the Liberals generally, they 
have had some striking successes. Boston, Shrewsbury, 
and Falmouth have gone over to them entirely. At 


Bath Captain Hayter, who last year was twice defeated’ 


by a Conservative, heads the poll. The Liberal defeat 
at Stroud in December was alleged by Mr. GLapstone him- 
self to have been one of the immediate causes of the 
dissolution of Parliament; and now Mr. Dorrixctoy, who 
was then elected, finds that he has achieved the honour of 
having spurred on a Prime Minister to his ruin, without 
himself ever having had the opportunity of taking his 
seat, and Stroud has reverted to its old political predilec- 
tions and returns two Liberals. Both sides complain with 
equal bitterness of the disastrous effects of the suddenness 
of the dissolution, and it may therefore be supposed that it 
really has not made much difference in the result so far as 
the want of preparation on the part of candidates is con- 
cerned; although those who strongly disapprove of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’S conduct are entitled to think that a legitimate 


the general result. 

Of the general character of this result there is no doubt. 
The whole of Mr. Giapsrone’s majority is already gone, 
and the only question is what majority the Conservatives 
will have to start with. If they have a gain, after deduct- 
ing losses, of ten seats beyond what was necessary to de- 
stroy the pre-existing Liberal majority, they will have 
quite enough strength to carry on the government of the 
country in a creditable and satisfactory manner. They 
would then have a majority of twenty, and their 
majority would be of a singularly compact kind. The 
Conservatives will vote together like a machine. It is 
true that there are two singular beings who have been 
returned as Conservative Home Rulers, Mr. Hamonp at 


Newcastle, and Sir Joseph McKenna at Youghal. A 
Conservative Home Ruler is like a Protestant Jesuit, for 
if a Conservative will not conserve the integrity of the 
Empire, what on earth would he conserve? But even 
these speckled sheep may be trusted to go gently enough 
with the rest of the flock. And the consciousness that 
they have the English constituencies with them will give a 
merited confidence to the Conservative leaders. Even in 
the last Parliament they were on an equality with their 
opponents in the English constituencies taken as a whole, 
but this was because of their permanent preponderance in 
the counties. Now they have the boroughs with them. 
It is not in one district or in one class of boroughs that 
they have gained. They have carried their candidates 
in boroughs in the West, in boroughs in the East, in 
Metropolitan beroughs, in great Southern constituencies 
like Plymouth, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Brighton, 
in big Northern boroughs like Manchester and New- 
castle. On the issues raised during the election the 
English boroughs are, taken as a whole, undeniably 
with the Conservatives. The borough constituencies have 
been asked to pronounce their decision, and they have de- 
cided that they wish for religious education in some mild 
and unaggressive form; that they do not wish the trade in 
beer to be interfered with except for police purposes ; that 
they do not wish the county franchise to be extended at 
present. Further they have decided that such superiority 
as the Liberal Premier may have in dealing with finance is 
not worth having at the price of accepting it when offered 
as a mere bribe to electors. On all these points the Con- 
servatives know that the great bulk of the moderate Liberals 
are with them. It is by no means by Conservatives alone 
that the accession of a Conservative Ministry will be hailed 
with pleasure. And if there is to be a Conservative Minis-. 
try, it is much better that there should be a Conservative 
Ministry with a decent working majority. Too close a 
balance of parties is a misfortune; and Parliamentary 
government assumes a character painfully grotesque when 
the fate of Ministries and the policy of Governments trem- 
ble in the balance according as one man has got the gout 
or another has tumbled off his horse. 

Considering the great extent of the changes made in 
various constituencies, the displacement of men of eminence 
has been insignificant. Much the greatest loss is that of 
Mr. Fawcett, who constantly exhibited the curious spectacle 
of an independent Liberal who was independent, not because 
he was bitten with a crotchet, but because he had thought 
out the subjects on which he spoke. Every wind, how- 
ever, blows somebody good, and the clique of minor Minis- 
terial officials will find in the rejection of Mr. Fawcerr 
at Brighton the only comfort earth could give them for 
being turned out of office. The Conservatives have been 


deprived of the services of Sir Jonn Pakryeroy, wha 
irritation at the course he took has largely contzibuted to | 


was defeated by a large majority at Droitwich. But 
there are comforting thoughts about him too, and Con- 
servatives will secretly console themselves by reflecting 
that it would have been equally impossible to pass him 
over and to make any real use of him in the distribution 
of offices. The moderate Liberals of the new Parliament 
will regret the absence of Mr. Hucurs and Mr. Morrison, 
and the ladies have had to weep over the falien fortunes 
of their angel and apostle the great and indomitable Jacon 
Bricut. But, asa rule, the constituencies have proved 
faithful to men of mark. Even that superior person Mr. 
Horsman has escaped from destruction by the skin of his 
teeth at Liskeard. The Soniciror-Grnerat has been spared 
the pain of being separated from his colleague, and even 
the majestic might of beer could not induve the Oxford 
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electors to sever their long connexion with Mr. CarpweE LL. 
But of all the results of the poll none has been received with 
such universal satisfaction as that of Bradford, when it was 
found that Mr. Forster had not been sacrificed for a 
miserable outburst of sectarian spite, and that in a 
stronghold of the sourest Nonconformists there was 
still left enough of gratitude and self-respect to up- 
hold a statesman in the paths of liberality and courage. 
Sheffield, too, is to be congratulated on having returned 
Mr. Rozsuck, not only because it thus rejected Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, but because it has renewed its old ties with a 
representative who, with all his defects, had at least the 
merit of being as ready to tell Sheffield as the rest of the 
world of its faults. In Scotland there has not been, nor 
will there probably be, any change of importance, unless 
Sir gains a seat in Perthshire. 
As to the Irish elections, it is impossible to understand 
their drift until they are all over, and it is seen who pulls 
the wires of those who are returned. In Tipperary two 
Nationalists and three Home Rulers are all standing 
against each other, without any competitor with a com- 
prehensible programme to interfere with them. All that 
can safely be said is, that up to the present time the Home 
Rulers have not been nearly so successful as they boasted 
that they were sure to be, and even the much threatened 
O’Donocute has kept his seat at Tralee. The general com- 
position of the new House will probably not ‘be far dif- 
ferent from that of its predecessor. The special candidates 
of the working-men have, as a general rule, failed, 
but one has been returned at Stafford, and another 
will no doubt be returned for Morpeth. They will 
be able to bring the wants and wishes of their class 
before Parliament, but they will not affect the character or 
type of the new House of Commons, which may be expected 
to be in the main Conservative, but with a Conservatism of 
a distinctly Liberal colour. Unfortunately, if the result of 
the elections is not to be regretted, the mode in which they 
have in many places been conducted is very much to be 
regretted. There have been disgraceful riots in several 
boroughs, and the services of the military have been so 
urgently required that the supply of soldiers has been found 
inadequate. The Ballot has in this respect done some good, 
but it could not be expected to change all at once the 
desperately low and brutal character of the roughs who are 
the curse and terror of some of the central districts of 
England. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


M® DISRAELI got the worse in the first exchange 
of arguments and sarcasms with Mr. Gtapstone, 
though his speech at Aylesbury was better than his printed 
address to his constituents. When all reasonable allow- 
ance has been made for his surprise at the sudden Dis- 
solution, it is strange that Mr. Disrart should not 
have in the first instance made a better use of a fair oppor- 
tunity. There has always been a doubt whether he was in 
the higher sense of the word a statesman, and he certainly 
is not a skilled financier; but it had always been supposed 
that in a political struggle he was one of the most formid- 
able of combatants. It was a grave mistake to commence 
an address which was intended to serve as a text for the 
election discourses of his party with a reference to idle 
gossip about the apocryphal “ writ of pains and penalties,” 
and with indignant denunciation of the supposed sacrifice 
of the freedom of the Straits of Malacca. It is perfectly 
clear from the unprofitable controversy which has ensued 
that neither the late nor the present Prore Minister had 
any definite knowledge of the geographical or political 
facts which they have been discussing. It would have been 
a sufficient and conclusive reply to the original attack 
that, if important rights had been compromised by the 
Dutch Treaty of 1871, it must have been the duty, as it 
would undoubtedly have been the pleasure, of the leader of 
the Opposition to denounce the ill-advised transaction. 
The whole discussion is on both sides an afterthought, and 
it relates to a matter of little importance. By old treaties 
the Dutch had engaged not to extend their possessions in 
Sumatra; and the only value of the restriction consisted 
in the possibility of exacting a price for its withdrawal. 
In 1871 the prohibition was abrogated in consideration of 
the transfer of the Dutch settlements on the Gold Coast 
and of certain privileges for English trade and navigation. 
If the Straits of Malacca are consequently closed to 
English commerce in the improbable contingency of 


war with Holland, it follows that every narrow sea 
in the world is a mare clausum, except to the Power 
which possesses both its shores. If the Straits of 
Malacca are closed to the English possessions of the 
Malay Peninsula, they will be equally closed to the 
Dutch sovereigns of Sumatra. No light is thrown on the 
subject by Mr. Disragi’s statement that the Straits are 
five hundred miles long, or by Mr. Giapstonn’s reply that 
they are a hundred and fifty miles wide. The extreme 
triviality of the dispute probably accounts for Mr. Disragti’s 
momentary departure from the restraints of courtesy, and 
for Mr. GLapsTonx’s quotation of some dull doggrel com- 
posed for the occasion by himself or by a rhyming partisan. 
If Mr. Griapstone had been as familiar with the light litera- 
ture of the Regency as with the Iliad and Odyssey, he 
might with better effect have described himself as having, 
like the Corsican monster in another hemisphere, 
With a foul earthquake ravaged the Malaccas. 


Mr. Lowe’s discourtesy to Mr. DisraELi was more deli- 
berate, and therefore more offensive, than Mr. Disraeti’s 
attack on Mr. Grapstone. In the personal controversy 
which has ensued Mr. Disraztt has proved himself the 
more perfect master of his weapons. He has never been 
more brilliant than in the statement of his imaginary reasons 
for enfranchising the University of London, with the single 
object of providing a seat for Mr. Lowe, in the ulterior con- 
fidence that Mr. Lowe would break up any Cabinet of 
which he might be a member. 

In the interval between the publication of his address 
and his speech at Aylesbury Mr. Disraxxi discovered that 
he had been too hasty in instantly proposing to follow Mr. 
Giapstone’s lead by removing the Income-tax. He might 
have dwelt more forcibly on the vicious precedent of laying 
the Budget before the constituency instead of submitting 
it to the legitimate judgment of Parliament; but perhaps 
Mr. Disrar.t feared to describe himself as less liberal in 
his intentions than his rival. He unconsciously furnished 
Mr. Grapstone with an argument for repeal by declaring 
that the Income-tax was especially adapted to become a 
resource in war, and that it should therefore be reserved 
for extraordinary occasions. The proposal that it should 
be abolished by degrees naturally supplied Mr. Guapstone 
with an opportunity of contemptuous criticism. If the 
inquisitorial character of the tax is objectionable, it is better 
to impose inconvenience for the purpose of raising a large 
portion of revenue than for the sake of a comparatively 
insignificant amount; yet it must be remembered that 
every penny in the pound of income produces a million and 
a half. The moderate rate of threepence in the pound 
might with great advantage have been retained; but even 
three millions would, according to Mr. Grapstone’s cal- 
culations, have obviated the necessity of the mysterious 
readjustment which now excites just uneasiness. Mr. 
DisRaELI’s argument on the relation between the In- 
come-tax and duties on articles of consumption was 
ingenious and to some extent sound. If the merits of the 
tax are to be tested by its early history rather than by 
financial principle or by modern experience, it is not less 
allowable to refer to the intentions of Pert than to the 
practice of Pirr. If the tax was a war tax in 1798, it was 
in 1842 an instrument for remodelling and reducing the 
tariff. With the aid of the Income-tax nine-tenths of the 
indirect duties of thirty years ago have been abolished, and 
the residue have, with few exceptions, been largely re- 
duced. There is therefore some plausibility in Mr. 
DisraEul’s contention that the proportionate reduction 
which Mr. GiapstoNe proposes has already been accom- 
plished; and he might have strengthened his argument by 
pointing out Mr. Giapstone’s obvious intention of reim- 
posing taxes upon property when he has reduced taxes on 
consumption under the pretext that property has been re- 
lieved. It would have been still more judicious on the part of 
Mr. Disraeti to transfer the conflict of parties to some other 
ground ; though he supplied in his speech at Newport Pagnell 
many of the deficiencies and oversights of his address and of 
his Aylesbury speech. In discussing financial questions with 
Mr. Capstone, Mr. Disrak.i occupies the positionof a layman 
who engages in a legal controversy with an astute lawyer. 
The less skilled disputant is apt to be embarrassed, and 
almost paralysed, by conscious inferiority. As might have 
been expected, Mr. Grapstone taunted Mr. Disrazwi, 
not only with his hesitating proposal of retaining a frac- 
tion of the Income-tax, but with his inability to bid against 
splendid offers of relieving tea and coffee and sugar, not to 


| mention ratepaying occupiers, Inasmuch as Mr. GLapsToNE 
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profited by his own superior knowledge of finance, he 
took a fair advantage; but his irregular and ungenerous 
appeal to the multitude on an issue exclusively belonging to 
the cognizance of the House of Commons has not an- 
swered his expectations by earning popularity and by per- 
plexing the Opposition. 

Mr. Giapstone’s reference at the conclusion of his Dept- 
ford speech to Sir Rosert Pret suggests some useless 
regrets. If the Opposition possessed a leader of undoubted 
patriotism, thoroughly acquainted with the principles and 
practice of public business, a Pre of the present day would | 
be generally preferred to the brilliant Minister who will | 
leave nothing alone. Mr. Disraktt’s protest against harass- 
ing legislation was answered by Mr. Lowe in a series of 
sparkling sarcasms, and more effectively by Mr. Bricur in | 
the only really witty sentence, with the exception of 
Mr. Disrazui’s London University episode, which has been 
uttered in the course of the present election. If, according to 
Mr. Bricut, those who complain of Mr. GLapsTons’s measures 
had been in the Wilderness, they would have said that they 
were harassed by the publication of the Ten Command- | 
ments. A great orator has seldom produced a more pointed 
and more argumentative epigram, and yet Mr. Bricur is of 
course fully aware of the sophism which is implied in his 
jest. It does not follow that, because some good legisla- 
tion is harassing, therefore all harassing legislation must 
be good; and it might be further remarked that neither 
Moses nor his successors were in the habit of amending the | 
Decalogue as reformers incessantly tamper with the English 
Constitution. Mr. Guapstone himself is so far convinced 
that the original attack on the licensed victuallers was a 
blunder, that he now endeavours to persuade himself and 
his supporters that both parties were equally responsible for | 
vexatious interference. It is true that some members of | 
the Opposition prepared Bills for the regulation of public- | 
houses; but Mr. Brucr’s proposal of putting up licences | 
to auction was peculiar to himself. Less powerful classes | 
of the community, such as the members of the Universities, 
are at this moment threatened with legislative changes | 
which may or may not be conceived in a friendly and | 
equitable spirit. The proposed adjustments of taxes are 
anticipated with well-founded alarm by those who examine > 
Mr. Giapstoyr’s expressions on the comparative claims of 
labour and of property. The timid and the prudent would | 
willingly find a champion; but they can hope little from a 
brilliant amateur who in a financial controversy, like the | 
awkward prizefighter described by DemostHENzs, always | 


follows the motions of his antagonist by guarding the place . 
where he has last received a blow. The Greenwich address 
and the speeches by which it has since been expounded and 
defended are vulnerable at many points; but Mr. Disrae.i 
had, before his speech at Newport Pagnell, given scarcely 
any profitable advice to his party as to the most effective 
mode of attacking their opponents. On one question alone 
he pronounces a sound opinion with statesmanlike de- 
cision. The Conservatives owe something to their leader 
for his refusal to engage in a new electoral revolution. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 

ik is satisfactory that, among the catastrophes which 

have befallen the Liberals, the defeat of Mr. Grap- 
stone at Greenwich has not been one. The Prive MrvisTEer 
had to see a young Conservative distiller preferred to 
him by a considerable majority, but he also had a con- 
siderable majority over his next rival. It is true that 
a man in Mr. GtapstTone’s position cannot be kept out 
of Parliament, and that a seat would have been found 
somewhere for bim at once. Possibly Ireland might 
have come to his rescue, and have shown its benefactor 
the kind of gratitude that consists in the expectation 
of favours to come. But a defeat would have been morti- 
fying to Mr. GiapsToNnE personally, and there is some- 
thing ignoble in electors putting a slight on a statesman of 
so much eminence. His return for Greenwich probably 
closes one period of Mr. Guapsrone’s career. Greenwich 
has known him as Prime Minister, and more recently 
Greenwich has known him as a candidate. In the latter 
as in the former capacity he has shown irrepressible energy. 
Recently recovered from an illness, he has been addressing 
twenty thousand people in the open air while standing on a 
waggon in a raw January day. He has made three great 
speeches. He has offered a series of elaborate statistics on | 
finance. He has helped his coun 
Straits of Malacca are. He has 


all his might, and had the triumph of being able to take the 
noble line of unwillingness to imitate his rival by coarse 
intrusions into private life. The electors of Greenwich 
must feel that, if they have done something for him, he 
also has done much for them; and that, having a point to 
gain, he has shown them the stimulating spectacle of a man 
trying with all his might to attain his end. But the days 
of leading a Ministry and canvassing electors are, to all 
appearance, over for him for the present. It will soon be 


| in the new character of leader of the Opposition that he 


will figure. The circumstances will be so different from 
those under which he was leader of the Opposition in Mr. 
Disrak1t's last Ministry that the character will be a new 
one, He will not now, as then, have a majority at his 
back which he is kept by clever jockeying from being 
able to use. He will address himself to a triumphant 
audience of that faithful, stupid party on which his argu- 
ments will make no impression. No doubt he will show 
his great powers of language and arithmetical combina- 
tion to much advantage in such a state of things. The 
criticism of Mr. Guapstoye on a Budget prepared by Mr. 
Warp Hvenr will be an intellectual treat. If Mr. Disraei’s 
promise of a spirited foreign policy is anything more than 
talk, which is not likely, Mr. Giapsrone will rise in his 
wrath as the angel of peace. Parties will be tolerably well 
balanced, and the dissensions of the Liberals will rapidly 
fade away when the party is out of oflice. He will thus be 
always able to endanger the position of his opponents, and 
he and his colleagues, having been for five years in office, 
have the threads of recent political history at their com- 
mand to an extent which the Conservatives will not for 
some time be able torival. On the other hand, Mr. Grap- 
STONE will probably prove to have some serious disqualifica- 
tions for his new position. It will be very hard for him to 
give the new Ministry that fair trial which the country 
will wish it to have. He will burn to confound his 
enemies with his superior knowledge and vehemence. He 
will have almost to strap himself down to his seat if he is 
to make any approach to the dignified and contemptuous 


tranquility of Mr. DisrarL1; and there will be many 


moments when, thinking of what he could say so well to a 
mob, and what he feels it unwise to say to the House of 
Commons, he will long for one hour of the old broken 
waggon of Blackheath. 


As his speeches went on, and as he began to feel more 
and more where the real centre of contest lay, he dropped 


| one by one the articles of baggage which he could not 


carry with him. No one, he found, cared in the very least 
for the municipal affairs of London or the redistribution 
of the revenues of the Universities. Even the agricul- 
tural labourer was remitted to the sleep of obscurity from 
which he has had a short and fitful awakening. It was 
no use trying to get near Mr. Grapstone’s cart in order 
to find out what peasant boroughs might mean. The 
contest has not turned on any of the favourite crotchets 
of the Liberal party. The world seems all at once to 
have forgotten about ground game, and entails and 
redistribution of seats, and even to some degree about 


_the Bible and Beer. Mr. Giapstone puts aside all the 
subjects on which Liberals are disunited, and tries to 


induce others to put them aside also. He thinks the 25th 
Clause ought to be reconsidered ; and it would be odd if 
he did not, as every morning the newspapers show him 
that his colleagues have been reconsidering it as hard 
as they could go, and have arrived at the most various 
results. He cannot bear to speak plainly even about Home 
Rale, and, lest he should give offence, affects not to know 
in the least what any one means by it. All his thoughts, 
all his heart and mind, are devoted to offering to repeal the 
Income-tax, and to beating Mr. Disraeui. At one of his 
Greenwich speeches he thought it worth while to go back 
to the reasons which had led to the sudden dissolution of 
the last Parliament, but he could not really give his 
attention to a matter which is now a week old, and 
out of date. All he could say was, that the Government 
did not feel very comfortable, and he thought that if he 
asked the country whether it would like to have the Income- 
tax repealed, a result that would make the Ministry more 
comfortable might be produced. Of the objections to 
such a course he took no notice whatever. The strange 
thing is that the country has not been more attracted 
than it has been by Mr. Gtapstone’s brilliant offer. 
The electors have looked at the bribe, and have 


en to discoverwhere the | not thought it worth having at the price. Those 
boured Mr. Disragti with | who do not pay Income-tax naturally do not see any- 
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thing particularly beautiful in an arrangement by which 
a burden is to be taken off the shoulders of other people. 
Those who do pay Income-tax partly calculate that, if the 
Income-tax can really be properly taken off, it is sure to be 
as much taken off by one Ministry as by another, and they 
partly fear that the Income-tax may be only taken off in name, 
and that they may be squeezed by new taxation to make it 
ible to get rid of it. There is nowhere any enthusiasm 

or Mr. Guapstone’s financial scheme. There is, on the 
contrary, no little surprise that a scheme proposed by so 
eminent a financier should be open, so far as it is disclosed, 
to so many obvious objections. And when to the objec- 
tions to the scheme itself are added the enormous objections 
to the manner in which it was proposed, there was perhaps 


more to repel than to attract even electors who do not pre- | 


tend to go very deeply into things, and Mr. Giapstone has > 


probably lost more than he has gained by his strange piece 
of strategy. 


Even the good news from the Ashantee regions will 
scarcely do the Ministry any good, although bad news would 
have done them muchharm. The constituencies are voting 
not so much on this ground or that as in obedience to the 
general inclinations of the voters towards the one party or 
the other. If there is any one political question present to 
their minds, it is that suggested by the comparison between 
Mr. Disrartr and Mr. Grapstone, which Mr. GuapstoNne 
has done his utmost to put in the strongest light possible. 
We do not think their recent animated personalities have 
been very creditable to either statesman. We do not admire 
Mr. Disraki’s cynical reference to Mr. GuapsTone’s devo- 
tions, nor do we admire the verses on the Aylesbury farmers 
which Mr. Giapstoxe thought fit to compose or to quote. 
There has been some hard hitting on both sides, however, 
and both have obtained advantages. Mr. GiapsTone had a 
triumph when he showed that the famous Straits of 
Malacca are a hundred and fifty miles broad at the point 
where Mr. said the concessions of Liberal 
Government endangered our command of them. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI had perhaps a greater triumph when he gave a history 
of the Peace Preservation Acts in answer to Ministerial 
boasts of Irish tranquillity. But even if we allow that each 
gave as much as he got, and that they stand on a parity of 
successful vituperation, yet Mr. Giapstoxe laboured under 
disadvantages from which his rival was free. Mr. Disrae.t 
was able to take advantage of the criticism bestowed from 
very different quarters on Mr. Giapsrone’s financial pro- 
posals. He could shift his ground and be ready or not 
ready to repeal the Income-tax as he pleased, while Mr. 
GLApDsTONE was obliged to keep in the position he had chosen 
for himself. He could ask triumphantly what Mr. Grap- 
STONE really meant to do, and Mr. Grapstone could not 
reply, as he could not go into the details of a Budget out 
of Parliament. The mere fact, too, that Mr. Grapsrone had 
attempted to do a very smart stroke of business and had 
failed, told in favour of a competitor who had simply 
done nothing. Nor was this all. In order to make his 
financial proposals all-important, Mr. Gtapstoxe had 
to hint at large projects of Reform without filling 
up the outline. The notion that Mr. Giapstone rushes 
without consideration into wild schemes of change 
could not but be fostered by the discovery that such 
a violent disturbance of the political balance as that in- 
volved in the extension of the county franchise had been 
warmly taken up by the Prime Mrvister, that the mysterious 
invention of peasant boroughs had been offered as a heaven- 
sent security against all dangers, and that then, all of asudden, 
the county franchise and the peasant boroughs had dropped 
out of Mr. Giapstone’s thoughts. The feeling of distrust 
thus inspired was increased by the precautions which Mr. 
Gapstong took while endeavouring to heal the divisions of 
the Liberal party. In order to offend no section of his ad- 
herents, he was obliged to use vague and ambiguous 
language. It seemed as if it were possible, from what he 
said, that some day Mr. Giapstone would yield to the Non- 
conformists on the 25th Clause, and that he might 
be won over to participate in an attempt to show 
that Home Rule would be a new means of bind- 
ing together more closely than ever the different 
parts of the British Empire. We do not mean to 
say that either suspicion is well founded. For a Ministe- 
rial majority he needed a united Liberal party, and he 
thought probably of nothing but how to get the Liberal 
party united, at least for ten days or so. But then, in 
yielding to the exigencies of his party, he naturally inflamed 
the apprehensions of timid people who think that Mr. 


GtapsToNE is a dangerous man, and that no one can tell 
what he will take up or what he will let alone. Very pro. 
bably they have very much the same opinion of Mr. 
DisraeEwt, but then Mr. Disraeri has been a long time out 
of office, and a credulous world always believes that new 
brooms will sweep clean. In the course of time it will be 
Mr. DisracE.i’s brooms that will be old, and Mr. Guapstonr’s 
that will be new, and we may be quite sure that Mr. Grap- 
STONE will then advertise his new brooms as the very newest 
that were ever heard of. 


MODERATE LIBERALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


M* GLADSTONE has very naturally taken every 
occasion of exhorting the Liberal party to maintain 
the union which is indispensable to success. He sneeringly 
congratulates the Conservatives on their superior discipline ; 
and many of his followers are in the habit of apologizing 
for their divisions on the ground that vigorous and philo- 
sophical minds are more prone to difference of opinion than 
the stupid supporters of existing institutions. As all the 
Conservatives wish to turn Mr. GiapsTone out of office, 
while the Liberals are not equally unanimous in desiring to 
keep him in, the greater harmony of the Opposition is per- 
fectly intelligible. The Examiner, the only organ of revo- 
lutionary opinions in that part of the London press which 
addresses educated readers, furiously denounces Mr. Grap- 
stone and his colleagues, and expresses a hope that a band 
of a hundred independent Radicals will in the new Parliament 
hold the balance of power; but both Mr. Griapsrone’s ap- 
prehensions and the expectations of the extreme democrats 
have been greatly exaggerated. Two or three seats, including 
Nottingham, have been lost to the Government through the 
competition of a number of nominally Liberal candidates ; 
but in general the constituencies have displayed a whole- 
some dislike of political extravagance; and it is probable 
that the violent faction will, with the exception of Home Rule 
members from Ireland, be insignificant and powerless. In 
the whole of Great Britain there have been only a dozen or 
fifteen candidates who professed the principles of the 
Parisian Communists or of the Spanish Intransigentes. 
The few working-men who sought election would have had 
a better chance of success if they had not all been political 
demagogues, as well as representatives of the interests of 
the labouring population. Intelligent and respectable voters 
are not disposed to tolerate the doctrines of the Land and 
Labour League on the pretext that workmen have a moral 
right to express their own wants and opinions in the House 
of Commons. Revolutionary agitators of the middle 
class, such as Mr. Brapitaveu and Mr. Baxter Lanatey, 
or fanatical gentlemen holding the opinions of Captain 
Maxsg, are still less acceptable to the friends of property 
and order. Mr. Grapsrone’s appeals for united action fall 
flat on moderate politicians who are asked to vote for 
anarchy and Socialism. There is a culpable audacity in 
the appeal of some Liberal members to their party to vote 
for the Opcrers and the Brapiaveus, who are separated 
by an impassable gulf not only from Conservatives, but from 
Mr. Grapsrove and his colleagues. 


Next to the Intransigentes comes the section of the party 
which corresponds to the followers of Gamera in France, 
or of CasteLaR and SaLmeroy in Spain. The success of 
some of their number may be attributed to local causes, 
while the defeat of conspicuous members of the party pro- 
bably indicates the repugnance of the better class of voters 
to their opinions. Sir C. Ditke, and his shadow, Sir H. 
Hoare, Mr. P. A. Taytor, Mr. Trevetyan, and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN are among the best known supporters of every 
measure which would increase the power of the multitude, 
and destroy all remaining institutions which involve privi- 
lege or inequality. The town of Sheffield has done itself 
signal honour by preferring Mr. Rorsuck to one of the ablest 
and most intolerant of democratic politicians. If Mr. Guap- 
sTONE had been consulted, he would have preferred an extreme 
Liberal to the veteran member of the party who, while 
he has modified some of his opinions in later years, retains 
the boldness and plain-speaking which won him reputation 
in his youth. Of all the contests which have taken place, 
the result of the poll at Sheffield and at Bradford may be 
regarded with the most unqualified satisfaction. In both 
places the Conservatives had probably the good sense to 
support the less violent candidates; but it is quite certain 
that the large majorities for Mr. Rorsuck, Mr. Forsrer, 
and Mr. Riprey included a large Liberal element. The 
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Chairman of the Committee at Bradford which undertook 
the discreditable task of unseating Mr. Forster entirely 
mistook the character of his own party when he alleged 
that their two obscure nominees were the regular Liberal 
candidates. The caucases and nominating conventions 
of the United States have fortunately not yet been acclima- 
tized in England. Liberal or Conservative electors retain 
the right of preferring the candidate whom they personally 
prefer, and whose opinions, whatever may be his con- 
ventional denomination, correspond most nearly with their 
own. In Marylebone there can be no doubt that many 
Liberal voters preferred a Conservative of character and 
ability to the favourite of the local wire-pullers. The 
rejection of Mr. Huaues on the sole ground of his character- 
istic courage and honesty had probably no tendency to 
excite the enthusiasm of the better class of his electors for 
his Liberal rival. Among all the late members who have 
failed to secure their return, Mr. Fawcertt’s absence from 
the new Parliament will be most justly regretted. No 
abler or honester candidate has asked the suffrages of any 
constituency; but perhaps he was too wise, too upright, 
and too independent to command popular enthusiasm. 


If the secrets of the ballot-box were revealed, it would 
probably be found that an unprecedented number of the 
most intelligent and conscientious Liberals have either 
recorded their votes for Conservatives, or abstained from 
the polls. The proposal, not to Parliament, but to the 

pulace, of the worst Budget of the present generation, 
oe excited general and indignant disapproval. A great 
majority of those who are best qualified to judge hold, in 
opposition to Mr. Grapstone and Mr. Disraewi, that a 
threepenny Income-tax is one of the most equitable and 
convenient modes of raising a moderate revenue. It is still 
more indisputable that the wanton creation of a deficit, when 
there is a large surplus, would in any circumstances be a 
vicious financial operation. It is also known that Mr. Guap- 
stone held only two or three years ago that the first duty 
of Parliament was to reduce the National Debt; and it is 
therefore inferred that his scheme of exhausting the surplus 
and producing a deficiency is exclusively dictated by party 
motives. The juggle by which direct and indirect taxes 
were tossed about in his project like a conjuror’s 
balls suggests and justifies a suspicion of questionable 
policy. To take off a direct tax, then to take off an 
indirect tax as a compensation, and finally to reimpose 
a direct tax as an equivalent for the compensatory 
measure, is a puzzling and unsatisfactory process. Although 
both Mr. GuapstonE and Mr. DisrazLi are mistaken in 
treating the Income-tax as a temporary burden, Mr. 
DisraELi’s argument is, on their common assumption, un- 
answerable. The Income-tax, according to both the party 
leaders, was imposed for the purpose of reducing duties on 
consumption ; and it would follow, if the statement were 
correct, that when the object was accomplished the 
Income-tax ought to be repealed without compensation. 


The intrinsic demerits of Mr. Giapstronn’s Budget are 
the more objectionable because they are closely connected 
with the inexcusable mode of publishing the scheme. The 
Court of Chancery deals severely with trustees who use the 
funds which they control for their own personal advantage. 
Mr. GLapsToNE was by universal consent allowed to be the 
ablest living financier, and his opponents as well as his 
friends welcomed his assumption of the office of CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQueR, not only in the belief that it 
would terminate the long series of Mr. Lows’s misadven- 
tures, but also because it was thought that Mr. GiapstoNne 
would best know how to dispose of a great surplus for the 
promotion of the public interest. His continuance in 
office now seems improbable; but if it is his fate to pick 
up his Budget out of the mire, and to furbish it up for 
presentation to the House of Commons, he will find it im- 
possible to displace the suspicion that his proposals 
were not in the first instance disinterested. Even if a 
speculation with trust funds proves successful, the experi- 
ment is not the less a breach of trust. There can be little 
doubt that the unparalleled attempt at corruption has 
failed of its p , if indeed it has not produced 
an unfavourable impression on the constituencies. The 
reiterated boast of the surplus may perhaps have been more 
successful, though it is sufficiently obvious that the greater 
part of Mr. Giapstone’s five millions proceeds in ordinary 
course from the activity of trade and the consequent pro- 
F aap of the population, without the smallest reference to 
the merits of the party which happened to be in power. 
The Conservative Government took office in the midst of 


the panic of 1866, which was followed by a depression 
extending through the first year of Mr. Gtapsronz’s 
Administration. Since that time production and commerce 
have flourished to an unprecedented extent, and conse- 
quently consumption of every kind has been extended ; 
and the doomed Income-tax has been more productive 
than at any former time. As it is desirable to avoid 
unacceptable phrases, the offer of a bribe to the con- 
stituencies must not, in fear of offending Mr. Lows’s 
sensitive taste, be described as a scandal; but, to use 
a colourless term, the Zanzibar affair, the Post Office 
affair, the Co.uier affair, and the Ewelme affair sink 
into pardonable insignificance in comparison with the 
Budget transaction. The success of the prodigal ofier has 
happily not been such as to encourage future imitation. 
It is not an unmixed advantage to the country that the 
Liberal party should have been temporarily defeated, but 
it is a just cause for congratulation that a large section 
of its members are firmly opposed to every kind of revolu- 
tionary project. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


despatch from the Duke of to Lord Norru- 
BROOK which was published on Monday may appear to 
many readers to fall short of the occasion which calls it 
forth. It is, in the main, a summary of some half-dozen 
despatches from Lord Norruprook to the Duke of ArcyL. ; 
and those who think that, at a crisis such as the Bengal 
famine, the India Office ought to impress its views upon the 
Viceroy, instead of being content to accept views from him, 
will naturally find fault with a document conceived entire] 

in the latter spirit. It may be questioned whether the well- 
inteutioned persons who would like to see the govern- 
ment of India taken for the time out of the hands in which 
it is usually vested, and carried on by continuous inter- 
ferences from London or Inverary, have ever considered 
what the position of the Viceroy really is. They seem to 
regard him as a kind of superior telegraph clerk, whose 
main business is to communicate to all whom they may von- 
cern the orders he receives from home. The truer theory 
of a Viceroy’s functions, so far at all events as the affairs 
of India are concerned, regards him as a responsible re- 
presentative, sent to act as well as to report. However 
complete may be the despatches sent by Lord Nortusroox 
to the India Office, there are opportunities of knowledge 
open to a Government on the spot which are never 
possessed by a Government at a distance. The Viceroy 
of India has at his elbow the means of clearing away 
uncertainties, correcting mistakes, and filling up gaps 
which cannot, even under the most perfect system of com- 
munication, be equally at the disposal of the Secretary of 
State. And even if it were possible to make the latter in- 
stantaneously aware of every report, or minute, or con- 
versation which bears upon the famine, there is no reason 
to suppose that his opinion would be as valuable as that 
of the Viceroy. The Secretary of State is a Cabinet 
Minister, and as such he has much to occupy his 
thoughts besides the affairs of his own department. The 
Viceroy has, for the term of his office, cut him-. 
self adrift from English politics, and has nothing to 
make demands on his attention, except the work he has. 
been sent out to do. The amount, therefore, of home inter- 
ference that is compatible with the relative situation of the 
two authorities is restricted within narrow and well defined 
limits. The Home Government may conceivably differ from 
the Viceroy upon some matter of principle, or they may think 
the measures by which he proposes to carry out his prin- 
ciples altogether inadequate, but there is no room for any 
such distinction in the present instance. The Duke of 
AreytL and Lord NorrHprooKk are as to the end 
which the Government of India ought to propose to itself 
in dealing with the famine, and they are agreed that the 
measures to which it is intended to resort are the best that 
can be taken. Consequently the language of simple approval 
and confirmation is the language which the Secrzrary 
of SraTe most appropriately employs. If it should 
hereafter appear that the Vicrroy has underestimated the 
need, or made too niggardly a provision to meet it, the 
question may arise whether the Home Government has 
been to blame in trusting him. But, in the total absence of 
evidence to this effect, any interference with Lord Norrs- 
BROOK'S action could only do mischief. We have in India 
a statesman of great ability, supported by the ablest and the 
best organized Civil Service that the world can show, and 
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the whole energy of this large staff of highly-trained | 
officials is engaged in dealing with the famine. When the 
India Office has promised its support and approbation to 
all that they think it well to do, it bas pretty well ex- | 
hausted its power of useful action. 

It may be objected perhaps that the despatch of the 
Duke of ArGyLt reveals a condition of affairs in which 
something more than this is wanted. The Government 
of India and the Government of Bengal are at issue 
upon the propriety of prohibiting the exportation of 
rice. Every other suggestion made by the Lievrenanr- 
Governor has been complied with, but to this Lord Norti- | 
Brook has refused his consent. The despatch informs him | 
that, after again weighing carefully the whole case and the | 
grounds on which he came to his decision, “ Her Majesty's 
* Government” desire to intimate “theirentireconcurrence” | 
vith him “ that the objections to this measure far outweigh | 
“any recommendation in its favour.” It would have been 
well, we think, if the Duke of Arcyti had set out 11: full 
the objections here referred to. If the whole weight of | 
Indian official experience were on the side of the Vicrroy, | 
reasonable Englishmen might be content to inqnire no | 
further. But on this one point Indian official experience is | 
divided, and when the opinion opposed to Lord Noxri- | 
BROOK is the opinion of Sir Groraz CaupBeL., even those | 
who have most confidence in the Viceroy may be pardoned 
for wishing to know what has been said on behalf 
of the rejected course. The objections to it, says the | 
Duke of AnGyLi, “are so many and so grave that | 
“nothing could justify having recourse to such a mea- 
“sure unless it were a certainty or a reasonable proba- 
“ bility that exports of food will so exhaust the resources of 
“ India as to render them incapable of affording the sup- 
“ plies which may be required for the distressed districts.” 
So far as is known to the English public, Sir Grorce 
CamrseLt’s demand for a prohibition of exports may either 
imply that he thinks there are other things which might 
justify such a measure besides the probability that India | 
will not retain enough food for the supply of the distressed 
districts, or that he does not agree with the Viceroy in 
thinking it certain that India will retain enough food for 
this purpose if exportation be not forbidden. It makes a | 
great deal of difference which of these interpretations of 
Sir Grorce Camppent’s attitude is the correct one. A 
difference on the first point might imply only a conflict 
of economical or political theory; a difference on the 
second point would imply that on the most important of all 


the data on which the action of the Government of India , 


must be founded, the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Govyernor 
of Beneat are disagreed. 

We have stated the two interpretations of which Sir 
GrorGe Campper.’s persistence on the question of export is 
capable, because so long as the precise nature of the con- 
troversy between him and the Viceroy is unknown there 
wiil always be some who will adopt the graver explanation 
of it. 
deprive them of all justification, it must not be supposed 
that such evidence as is available points at all to this con- 
clusion. On the contrary, it will be found, we believe, 
that Sir Grorce Camppent has been led to give the 
advice which he has given mainly by his desire to satisfy 
native opinion. The Secretary of Stare admits that the 
fact that it would do this is a “not unimportant” recom- 
mendation of a policy of prohibition. But it does not 
appear that the prohibition of exports advocated by Sir 
Grorce CamPBbELL is quite the same thing as the 
prohibition of exports advocated by native critics. ‘I'he 
former is a prohibition extending to the province 
as a whole—a recommendation that no grain shall be 
allowed to leave Bengal. The latter is a prohibition ex- 
tending to each of the units that make up the province—a 
recommendation that no grain shall be allowed to leave any 
district for any other district. The ground of this latter 
recommendation is obvious enough. The natives see no 
reason why a district which possesses a sufficient supply of 
food should be deprived of a part of it, even though that 
part should be subsequently recouped by private or public 
agency. There is no need, however, to show that such a 
prohibition as this would immensely increase the duties 
chrown on the Government of India, while at the same time it 
would proportionately increase the difficulty of discharging 
tnose duties. Private dealers would virtually be driven out 
of the market, and the Government would have to transport 
food from Calcutta to the remotest parts of the distressed 
districts. If native opinion can only be conciliated by such 


But thongh it would be well, if it is possible, to | 


| will unite in opposition to official persecution. 


an impracticable measure as this, it would be useless to 
make trial of any less drastic expedient merely in the hope 
that it would convince the natives that the Govern- 
ment are in earnest. After the telegram from Sir 
Ricwarp read by Sir Gzorce at the 
Relief Meeting in Caleutia on Wednesday, there can be no 
doubt that the sufficieney of the Viceroy’s preparations will 
soon be put to the test. In Patna alone—which is but one 
of the three divisions in which as long ago as the 17th of 
November it was foreseen that the distress would be the 
greatest—about a million and a half of the inhabitants 
will be on the hands of the authorities for several months 
tocome. “ Already,” says the summary of the telegram 
given in the Duily News, “ numbers of the people ave 
* limiting themselves to one daily meal. They are anxious, 
“ but wonderfully patient.” Lord Nortusroox has left so 
enormous a margin between the amount of food provided 
by the Government and the probable need as estimated by the 
best authorities, that there can hardly be any fear that the 
quantity of food required will not be forthcoming. What is 
less certain is that it will be forthcoming in the right place 
and at the right moment: for here of course the question 
of carriage comes in, and upon this point very little is really 
known. But there is no reason to doubt that, with what- 
ever success, all has been done that could be done. Nearly 
three months back the Government of Bengal was urging 
its officers to test and perfect all transporting agencies, 
whether public or private, at as early a date as possible. 
It is not to be supposed that these orders have been dis- 
obeyed, or that any arrangements which would have 
enabled food to be carried to the distressed districts are 
still incompleted. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CHURCH. 
HE zealous friends of civil and religious liberty who 
lately held a meeting to approve the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the German Government will be gratified by 
learning that Count Lepocnowski, Archbishop of Pcsen, 
has been arrested and imprisoned. Protestants of a milder 
type, while they hesitate to condemn on imperfect informa- 
tion the policy of a great statesman, may reasonably doubt 
the expediency o* a conflict which among other results 
seems likely to produce a large crop of religious martyrs. 
It matters little whether any of the Roman Catholic clergy 
or bishops disapprove of resistance to the civil power ; for 
they will be compelled to prefer the Church to the State by 
a professional pot of honour, which constitutes a more 
universal or more certain obligation than conscience itself. 
Every Prussian bishop will, as the occasion arises, feel 
himself compelled to follow the example of the Archbishop 
of Posen; and it is therefore probable that in a short 
time the prisons will be filled with contumacious prelates 
who have scarcely a choice between conformity and 
disobedience. Modern martyrdom, involving no risk of 
death or torture, is, however disagreeable, not without its 
consolations. Imprisoned priests and bishops may safely 
count on exciting the enthusiasm of sympathetic laymen 
belonging to the two classes which confer the most agree- 
able kind of popularity. The peasantry and the gentry 
At a late 
Couri festivity at Berlin the nobility. of the Catholic pro- 
vinces declined to attend; and the recent elections have 
shown that in many rural districts the clergy command 
large majorities. Prince Bismarck must be well aware that 
no punishment which the Courts can inflict will have the 
smallest teudency to detach either clergy or laity from the 
ranks of the Opposition; ner is it improbable that the laxer 
Catholics who have hitherto supported the Government 
may be alienated by the spectacle of undue severity. All 
experience shows that persecution, when it is not carried to 
an excess incompatible with modern opinion, tends to con- 
firm the obstinacy of religious zealots. The influence of 
the Catholic clergy in Prussia and in the German Empire was 
politically mischievous before the beginning of the present 
quarrel; and it is difficult to understand how the new legis- 
lation can tend to weaken its effect. 


The exact nature of the offences with which the Catholic 
hierarchy are charged has never been fully explained. 
It may be assumed that many of them are disaffected to 
the Empire, on the ground that it promotes Protestant 
supremacy ; and in Bavaria, if not in Prussia, the good 
wishes of the Church attended the French rather than the 
German cause in the war of 1870. On the other hand, 
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ithas never been alleged that the Catholic priesthood are, 
except in a figurative sense, engaged in a conspiracy 
against the Government. Those among them who may 
desire a revival of French predominance in Europe, as 
preliminary to a restoration of the Popr’s temporal power, 
have probably not announced their opinions in public; 
and they can assuredly have taken no steps towards the 
accomplishment of their object. The French Government 
itself professes with perfect sincerity its present intention 
of maintaining peace, and, in the words of the Duke 
Decazes, of cultivating friendly relations with Italy such as 
circumstances have made it. With the thoughts, the 
dreams, and the remote aspirations of the Catholic clergy, 
the Prussian Government has no legitimate concern. 
Prince Bismarck is entitled to perfect credence when he 
declares that he has no objection to raise against the dogma 
of Infallibility or any other spiritual proposition which the 
Roman Catholic Church may think fit to adopt. If the 
Holy See were to require the faithful to believe, on pain of 
excommunication, as several Popes have personally pro- 
fessed to believe, in the miraculous wanderings of the 
Holy House of Loretto, there is no reason why Kings or 
Parliaments should object to an additional strain on the 
elastic credulity of a particular religious body. According 
to modern notions heresy is not a civil crime; and the 
only misdemeanour of which Archbishop Lepocnowsk1 
and his colleagues are accused consists in their re- 
fusal to submit to legislation of an ex post facto cha- 
racter. Bishops and priests who have undertaken 
their duties on the assumption that they were en- 
titled to certain immunities incur comparatively little 
moral blame when they practically protest against a funda- 
mental change in their position. The Prussian Govern- 
ment was the aggressor by introducing new laws which could 
searcely fail to result in a conflict. It might perhaps be 
necessary that the bishops should sooner or later be 
deprived of their exclusive control over the education of the 
clergy ; but the time was inopportunely chosen. It was at 
least possible that the future Pope might be a statesman, 
and not a wrong-headed fanatic; and that he might be dis- 
posed to renew the friendly relations which formerly existed 
between Prussia and the Holy See. A few years undis- 
turbed by sectarian conflicts would perhaps have rendered 
the unity of the Empire unassailable; and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, like the rest of mankind, gradually learn 
to acquiesce in whatever exisis, if only their hostility is not 
kept alive by artificial provocation. 

In Posen religious conflicts are the more untoward be- 
cause they coincide with national divisions. The Poles, 
who have never been fully reconciled to union with Ger- 
many, are also Catholics under a Protestant Government. 
Historians still dispute whether Irish disaffection was ori- 
gina!ly political or religious; and it is agreed on all hands 
that national antipathy and sectarian hatred have for cen- 
turies been closely or inseparably connected. The advocates 
of Home Rule would give much to see an Irish Archbishop 
arrested for disobedience to some statute passed in England; 
but in this country the inconvenience of religious prosecu- 
tions has long been fully understood. The Rhine provinces, 
which a generation or two ago might have looked to France 
for protection against Protestant legislation, are now happily 
loyal; but great confusion might arise if the devout 
Catholics were suddenly subjected to a practical interdict 
by the exclusion of the clergy from their churches. The 
Government can scarcely hope to succeed, like Heyry VIII. 
and ELizaBeTH, in inducing the laity to accept a form of 
Catholicism independent of Rome. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Catholic Church included in its creed the wh le 
body of Protestant faith, which accordingly survived after the 
removal of external accretions. In the modern Church the 
characteristics which were once superficial and accidental 
have become in popular estimation the central doctrines of 
the faith, and consequently a reformed religion is no 
longer to be found at the heart of Catholicism. A 
Catholic Church without a Pope is to the mass of the 
people not so much heretical as simply inconceivable. It 
is true that a few thousands of Old Catholics have formed a 
Church of their own; and they have lately enjoyed unex- 
pected good fortune in the recognition of their solitary 
bishop by the State. If Prince Bismarck could induce the 
great body of the Catholic laity to acknowledge a sct of 
new bishops of the Utrecht consecration, his victo 
over his opponents would be complete; but the Pops’s 
furious abuse of Bishop Retnxeys will by the Catholic body 
in general be accepted as conclusive against his claims. 


It is possible that the Government may throw the 
Old Catholics over as soon as it has ascertained their 
inability to create any considerable schism. When half the 
Catholic bishops and a detachment of the clergy are in 
prison, the churches must be shut up, to the great annoy- 
ance andirritation of the general community. When a much 
less violent quarrel with the State occurred in Scotland 
a large number of the discontented clergy and laity seceded 
from the Establishment, and formed a Church of their 
own. It may be doubted how far an imitation of their 
course would be consistent with the legal or administrative 
system of Prussia. Even if the Catholics are allowed 
to constitute themselves as a religious body uncon- 
nected with the State, Prince Bismarck will not only 
have failed in his enterprise, but he will have strengthened 
his opponents for mischief, though not for the useful 
and beneficent purposes of a Church. A Nonconformist 
sect, whether Popish or Protestant, is exempt from the 
salutary restraints which are imposed on established 
Churches. Cardinal Cutten and Archbishop MacHate 
would have been much less troublesome if they had, like 
Archbishop Lepocnowsk1, held a legal rank. According 
to the apparent state of affairs, the Prussian Government 
has hitherto done nothing towards the attainment of its 
object. The Catholic clergy have become not more, but 
less, loyal; and any power which they may exercise is 
rather increased than diminished. Prince Bismarck’s 
crusade may or may not be justified if it succeeds. He 
will have been altogether in the wrong if he fails. 


DISSENTERS AND THE ELECTIONS. 


‘oo Dissenters of Bradford may take comfort. It has 
not been given to them to be victorious in their own 
borough, but in other constituencies they can record a 
series of successes. It has been the boast of the Noncon- 
formists that they could break up the Liberal party, and the 
result has shown that they did not overcalculate their 
strength. Nothing happens quite in the way in which it 
is expected to happen, and the Dissenting triumph has 
been no exception to thisrule. They irtended to show how 
completely they had been alienated by the action of the 
moderate Liberals, whereas what has actually been shown 
is how completely the moderate Liberals have been alienated 
by the action of the Dissenters. One constituency after 
another has virtually declared that it distrusts a Liberalism 
of which the Dissenters are the backbone. In comparison 
with this the electors prefer an invertebrate Conservatism. 
No doubt other influences besides Nonconformity have had 
their share in the Conservative reaction the existence of 
which has this week been established. Not to speak of 
graver and larger considerations, much has been done 
by the wrath of the publicans at being obliged to shut up 
an hour earlier, and to admit the police into the citadel; 
much by the wrath of the British tradesman, who sees those 
two pillars of his prosperity—adulteration and over- 
charges—undermined by public analysts and co-operative 
stores. But when all due credit has been given to these and 
other active allies, the honour of the day rests, as we cannot 
help thinking, with the British Dissenters. No other faction 
has shown itself quite so obstinate, quite so impracticable, 
quite so unenlightened. The publicans and the tradesmen 
went out from the Liberal camp, and the numerical strength 


of their secession could be estimated with more or less . 


accuracy. But the Dissenters remained for the most part 
inside the Liberal camp, and under a system of secret 
voting it is impossible to say how many moderate supporters 
were not alienated by their presence there. There is 
one plea, however, which they might fairly urge in 
mitigation of sentence, if they had been convicted 
on the charge of having overthrown the Liberal Govern- 
ment. They might not have succeeded so conspicu- 
ously had not their exertions been aided by some mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Mr. Gtapstone seems to have 
all along mistaken the quarter from which the real storm 
was coming. He has been trying to conciliate the Educa- 
tion League when he ought rather to have accentuated his 
quarrel with it. We do not mean that he was prepared to 
assent to any revolution in the principle of the Education 
Act. But he was not sufficiently on his guard against 
giving occasion to timid Liberals to think that he might 
be brought round to this point. He forgot that the fair 
words designed to win back the Dissenters would be 
studied by others than those for whom they were originally 
intended, and that the alarm which they would inspire in 
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the moderate Liberals might far more than counterbalance 
any good that could come from the renewed confidence of 
the Radicals. 


This miscalculation probably led bim to attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the return of Mr. Pricut to 
the Cabinet. Yet when read by the light of this week’s 
elections, it seems probable that no single event has 
done the Government more mischief. Mr. Bricut signalized 
his re-entrance upon office by a speech remarkable for 
its apparent recklessness and its real caution. But the 
caution passed almost unmarked either by friend or 
enemy, while the recklessness made a profound im- 
pression upon both. For the first time probably many 
Liberals began to doubt whether the Government could be 
trusted to resist Dissenting pressure. As we pointed out 
at the time, and have frequently insisted since, there was 
no real ground for this uncertainty. The responsible 
Minister of Epucation never changed his tone, and amidst 
all Mr. Bricut’s abuse of the Education Act, he had taken 
care to slip in a warning that until it had had a fair trial it 
was useless to expect that it could be altered. But the facts 
that Mr. Bricut had come back to the Ministry, that 
he had been allowed to censure in the severest terms an 
Act of Parliament for the passing of which the Cabinet 
was in a sense on its trial, and that the Dissenters on 
the whole had consented to condone the sins of the 
Government in consideration of his renewed association 
with it, were far more conspicuous than these logical 
niceties. Mr. Bricut’s return to office has had, we 
suspect, its perfect work, but this work has had further 
consequences than those which Mr. Grapsroye looked for. 
If the prodigals have returned, too many of the elder 
brothers have gone away inarage. A speech which was 
only delivered last Tuesday may be thought to have come 
too late to exercise much influence on the elections. But 
if there were anything wanting to the complete alienation 
of Liberals who would have been true to the Govern- 
ment but for their fear that the Government might not be 
true to itself, it was supplied by the passage about education 
in Mr. Lowe’s speech to the electors of the University of Lon- 
don. He proposed to settle the difficulty about the 25th Clause 
by repealing the clause and exempting parents who plead 
that they cannot with a clear conscience send their children 
to other than Denominational schools from the obligation 
to send them to school at all. It is impossible that a 
Minister who proposes such a compromise as this can have 
a genuine zeal for the extension of compulsory education. 
A loophole of this sort would prove wide enough in the 
long run to let any number of indigent parents slip 
through. Whenever a man wanted to have the benefit of 
his child’s wages, instead of allowing his chi!d to have the 
benefit of education, he would be seized with scruples about 
the lawfulness of School Board schools. The School Board 
would not be able to pay the fees for the child at a school 
which his father’s conscience would allow him to attend ; 
the father’s conscience would not allow him to avail himself 
of the Board’s offer to remit the fees at their own school ; 
and the only way out of this dilemma would be to send the 
child to work. 


The return of Mr. Forster at the head of the poll for 
Bradford is a deserved reward for plain speaking at a time 
when plain speaking was eminently necessary and lament- 
ably wanting. In this one instance the Dissenters gave the 
Government their harmless opposition instead of their 
disastrous support ; and, if there had been more contests in 
which parties had been thus distributed, the results of 
several among them might have been different. The battle 
vaged round the 25th Clause; but, as Mr. Forster pointed out, 
‘u answer to Mr. IntincwortH, it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the mere repeal of the 25th Clause would heal the 
educational difference which divides the Liberal party in two. 
The Dissenters say that their consciences will not allow 
cildren to be educated at the public cost in any school 
where Denominational teaching is given. If this scruple is 
once recognized, there is no escape from two conclusions. 
The first is that no religious teaching can be given in School 
Board schools. All religious teaching is Denominational 
as regards some section of the ratepayers. Christianity is 
Denominational to a Jew. Theism is Denominational to a 
Positivist. The second conclusion is that no State aid can 
be granted to voluntary schools. If it is a violation of con- 
science to give a few thousands every year from the rates 
to have indigent children taught to read and write at De- 
nominational schools, it must be a greater violation of con- 
science to give three-quarters of a million every year 


from the taxes to keep Denominational schools going. 
Thus the whole principle of Secularism is involved in the 
repeal of the 25th Clause, and that principle, when put 
forward in this shape, is as intolerant and as sectarian as 
the fiercest type of Denominationalism. There is no 
appreciable difference between the man who would refuse 
to have indigent children taught at any but secular 
schools, and the man who would refuse to have indigent 
children taught at any but Church of England schools, 
They are both alike enemies to secular education, 
because neither will allow of its being given except 
under the impossible conditions which they them- 
selves lay down. But fanatical Denominationalism is 
hidden away in country parsonages, or among the maiden 
sisters of departed canons who are still to be found in 
cathedral cities. Fanatical Secularism is rampant wherever 
the minority which chooses to call itself the Liberal party 
has a chance of making its voice heard. Of late, therefore, 
the real attack upon secular education has been made by 
its professed friends. It remains to be seen whether the 
source of the danger will be changed by the Conserva- 
tive victory which Dissenting arrogance and Ministerial 
irresolution have done so much to promote. 


M. OLLIVIER AGAIN, 

has been announced that M. Emre OLtrvier proposes 

very shortly to present himself to the French Academy 
in order to deliver his address and take his seat among the 
Immortals. M. OL.ivier was elected a member of the 
Academy soon after he became a Minister. This was the 
climax of his ambition, but he was destined immediate] 
afterwards to a rude reverse. His Ministry collapsed with 
the disastrous commencement of the war, and he fled 
from Paris before he had a chance of being received by 
the Academy. It appears to be supposed that M. OLLiviER’s 
present views are not limited to literary renown, and that 
he sees a possibility, in the increasing complications of 
French parties, of regaining his political position. Perhaps 
there could hardly be anything more characteristic of M. 
Oxtivier than that he should venture to think of returning 
to public life. There is no reason to suppose that 
the conscience of this buoyant and light-hearted states- 
man is in the least disturbed by a recollection of his 
own share in the fatal policy which brought ruin 
upon France; but the mere association of ideas would 
be so painful to most men that they would rather 
keep at a distance from the scene of calamitous experi- 
ment. In the summer of 1868, before he was a Minister, 
but when it was known that he had been received by the 
Emperor and was supposed to be rapidly tending towards 
office, M. OttivieR made a fine speech in the Chamber, 
denouncing the idea of a war with Prussia in particular 
and all war in general. He assumed of course that France 
would be victorious, but he pointed out that even when 
Prussia had been overthrown and the Rhine provinces 
annexed, France would have to remain armed and watchful 
in self-defence, and that settled peace would be more remote 
than ever. He continued to hold this language consistently 
enough after he was in office, and down to the very day 
when it was resolved to fight. On the 15th of July, 1870, 
the Emperor and his advisers determined to go to war, and 
M. OL tivier rushed into the tribune to declare that it was 
with a ceur léger that he accepted the responsibility of a 
decision which outraged all the principles and convic- 
tions he had previously professed. M. Prevost-Parapou 
took the news differently ; for when he heard what had 
happened, though not personally responsible for it, he shot 
himself in despair. 

Whether M. Oxtivier had it in his power to avert the 
war by threatening to resign is a speculative question into 
which it is unnecessary to enter. There can be no doubt 
that consistency would have required that he should oppose 
the war with all his energy; but it is also true that there was 
a strong popular feeling in favour of it, and M. OLLivier may 
have conscientiously persuaded himself that, as it was inevi- 
table, it was his duty to stand by his country, and give it the 
benefit of his counsels. M. Oxtivier had previously been ac- 
cused of sacrificing his principles when he accepted service 
under the Empire; and he has published an ingenious defence 
of his conduct. A certain historical resemblance may perhaps 
be detected between M. Oxiivier and Bensamin Constant, 
and it is evident that this has not escaped M. OLLiviEeR 
himself, for he places on the title-page of his book a quota- 
tion from the latter about the dapvger of irritating the 
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fanatics of antagonistic parties by following an independent 
course, and he also refers in the body of the work to Con- 
sTANT’s attempt to reconcile the First Napo.eon and liberty 
after the return from Elba. ‘“ However uncertain,” wrote 
Constant, “ may be the chance of liberty for a country, it 
“should not be repulsed. If I fail, 1 shall incur the 
“ reproach of fickleness and inconsistency ; but if I succeed 
“in getting a single good principle adopted, in mitigating 
“the rigour of a single arbitrary law, the gain will be to 
“ France.” It is clear that M. Outivier intended to justify 
his connexion with the Second Empire in a similar manner. 
He ha@ attacked the system of the Empire at every point, 
and he adhered to his opinion that it was full of evil. But 
then he thought he could turn evil into good, and out of 
the eater bring forth meat. He took up the Empire not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of making it something 
entirely different ; and he had such sublime confidence in 
himself, such unhesitating faith in the magical power of 
words, that he thought he had only to spin fine phrases in 
order to construct an ideal State in which the Government 
should be very strong and the people perfectly free. There 
were a good many obstacles in his path, and even M. OLLIVIER 
became aware of some of them. There was, for example, the 
Emperor himself, who was very willing to have M. OLLIviER’s 
assistance in keeping the Democrats quiet, but who was 
not prepared to abdicate altogether; and there was 
M. Rovner, or the Vice-Emperor, as M. Oxtivier called 
him, who was quite willing to bear as much of the purple 
mantle as his master chose to drop from his shoulders. 
The Empire, in short, proved to be more substantial than 
M. Oxtivier imagined. It was a compact body of men 
with prejudices, opinions, and, above all, interests; and 
these prejudices and interests were decidedly opposed to 
M. OLtivier’s beautiful projects. The Emperor might in 
time have shaken off the scandal of the Coup @état, but he 
could not shake off the men who helped him with it, and 
the kindred spirits whom they had gathered around him; 
and it was this in the end that brought the Empire to the 
ground. 

There can be very little doubt that the unfortunate experi- 
ment of the OLtivier Ministry was indirectly the cause of 
the fatal war which so quickly followed. There is reason 
to suppose that the Emperor appreciated the force of 
Prussia more adequately than most of his advisers, 
and that, without being aware of the utter rotten- 
ness of his own preparations, he shrank from a 
conflict with so powerful an enemy. It was the 
domestic condition of France which swayed his de- 
cision. It is evident from M. Mérimée’s letters that for 
some years there had been considerable uneasiness and 
divided counsels at the Imperial Court. The aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia in 1866 galled the French, and the Demo- 
crats seemed to be gaining ground. Rocuerort’s pamph- 
lets, the Vicror Nor funeral, and similar incidents, might 
be trivial things in themselves, but it was not unreasonable 
to be afraid of sparks in the neighbourhood of inflammable 
materials. The Emperor himself had a notion that by 
granting a certain amount of freedom to the Chamber he 
could put an end to all further changes. “It is necessary,” 
he said in a remarkable letter to M. Ottivier, “ to trace 
“ resolutely the ends which I wish to attain without 
“seeming to be dragged on year after year to fresh con- 
“ cessions, for one always falls on the side to which one 
“Jeans.” It cannot be said that the Emperor leant too 
enthusiastically to the side of Liberal government; but 
at least he leant too much for the stability of the 


Empire. Mérmeée was clear-sighted enough to see that 
Parliamen government was hopeless in the hands of 
a man like OLLivier, who was clearly incapable of prac- 


tical administration, and whom he believed, with or without 
reason, to be corrupt and insincere; and he also under- 
stood that Personal government had become impossible. 
The Emperor himself saw through Ottivier, but he had 
still some faith in himself or his star; and he imagined 
that a successful war to distract the attention of his 
subjects from home affairs and flatter their vanity would 
set everything right. All the evidence that has been 
published would seem to show that he decided on attack- 
ing Prussia as the only remaining chance for his dynasty ; 
and, in fact, the Prussian Government had so contrived 
to complicate matters that, if he had not done so, the irrita- 
tion of the French on this subject, coupled with their 


is general political discontent, would almost certainly have 


produced a revolution. 
When M. Ottivier returns to Paris he will perhaps 


find it necessary to offer an explanation as to some 
points in his official career which certainly appear to require 
it. Inthe meantime he cannot be acquitted of having, by his 
extravagant vanity, his fantastic confidence in himself and 
the magic of his eloquence, and his shifty and self-deluding 
impulsiveness, contributed very largely to the injury and 
humiliation of his country. Phrasemongers have been the 
ruin of France, and perhaps we have had in our own country 
some recent experience of the mischief of phrases as well as 
of light-hearted statesmanship. We have seen Ministers 
rushing into vast projects of change, in the realiza- 
tion of which human nature and existing interests 
are to be entirely disregarded, and allowing the casuistry 
of vanity and ambition to persuade them that principles 
may be taken up or abandoned at pleasure as long as the 
end is to secure the predominance of the only statesman 
who is supposed to be capable of saving society. 
M. O xtivier’s disastrous official career may serve as a 
warning to public men against the illusions of a canting 
self-sufficiency and the idolatry of verbiage. 


MEN OF ONE IDEA. 


iv is common enough to hear a man condemned on the ground 
that he has only one idea. We all know the kind of person 
whose portrait is summoned up by such a ag, At election 
times innumerable specimens are on view. Many thousands of 
rational beings are profoundly convinced that they are in possession 
of the simple secret which would introduce the millennium. We 
have only to swallow their nostrum, whether it refers to drainage, 
to electoral reform, or to universal philosophy, and the world will 
go right ever afterwards. It may be disputed whether, on the 
whole, such people do more harm by their stupidity, or more good 
by incessantly hammering upon a single point. It would be un- 
grateful to ignore the services often rendered by men who, by 
concentrating their energies upon a single point, have succeeded 
in at least forcing some important question upon the in- 
difference of mankind. But it seems to an error to 
speak of such persons as possessing an idea, even in the popular 
sense of that vaguest of philosophical words. All that they can 
really be said to have assimilated is a fragment of an idea—a mere 
formula detached from the system of thought to which it owed 
its real value. To have an idea at all a man must have some- 
thing like a general theory of the world, or at least of that depart- 
ment of speculation with which he is _——— concerned. 
The so-called man of one idea does not understand the principles 
of his science, or he would appreciate the relative value of his 
own doctrine and be unwilling to apply it in season and out 
of season. He has simply caught, or been caught by, some 
iacidental corollary from a wider principle, and goes about 
measuring all things in heaven and earth by his private foot- 
rule. The more accurate mode of classifying mankind would be 
imto the unideaed and the one-idead. Really to possess a 
single idea and to be capable of impressing it upon the world at 
large is to be a man of genius. To possess two or more ideas with 
the same completeness is to be one of those rare intellectual giants 
who scarcely appear more than once in a cent We might 

rhaps go further and classify the men of ideas into those who 
an aright and those who have a wrong idea. But it may be 
assumed that even a wrong idea is better than absence of ideas. 
Stupidity is, as we know, the one thing against which even the Gods 
fight in vain ; because it affords no leverage by which to act upon 
it in any way. If a man has some intellectual sensibility, he is at 
least open to reason; and the chances are that his theories, how- 
ever erroneous they may be, take in some side of the truth which 
is not perceptible to his neighbours. 

How rare it is to find a man to whom we can confidently at- 
tribute the possession of more than a single idea may be proved 
by a survey of some of the different branches of intellectual 
activity. To have contributed a single thought which can be 
distinctly called original is to havea permanent place in the history 
of knowledge. Mr. Mill, in one of his later essays, declared that 
Berkeley was the equal of any em a in realacuteness, because 
he had contributed three distinctly new discoveries to metaphysics. 
This view is of course open to discussion; for the validity of 
Berkeley’s discoveries is still discussed, and his most original 
theory is denied by the greatest authorities. Moreover, the three 
doctrines, true or false, were so closely connected that it may be 
disputed whether they really amount to more than three deduc- 
tions from a single principle. It is, however, plain enough that, 
if we admit the truth of the statement, we must further admit 
that Mr. Mill’s eulogy would be amply justified. Few indeed are 
the metaphysicians of whom so much can be said with any degree 
of plausibility. All Berkeley’swritings are simply applications, with 
more or less ingenuity, of his distinctive theory ; and what is true: 
of him is true of more pretentious and incumparably more volumi- 
nous philosophers. When we see one of the elaborate systems 
which have been worked out by the a of a German thinker, 
we are almost appalled at the implied affluence of ideas. Nor 
should we deny for a moment that this power of working all con- 
ceivable topics of speculation into a single system shows a degree 


of energy as well as of patience which is in some cases truly 
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admirable. It is equally true that, as we overcome the first im- 
pressions of astonishment, we sometimes discover that the vast 
structure is only the development of a single thought. Most systems 
of metaphysics can be packed into a single metaphor. The philoso- 
pher thinks that the mind is the proverbial sheet of blank paper, 
or that it is a receptacle for certain innate ideas, or the mould 
which shapes the materials supplied from without, or a piece 
of complex mechanism, or the modification of a divine idea; 
and he proceeds to state all knowledge in the system of notation 
appropriate to his conception. This task is one of which few 
people are capable ; but it does not necessarily involve more than 
ene idea, from which the whole marvellous superstructure may be 
evolved. We are apt to be unjust to the men who content themselves 
with giving leading principles, and leaving their application to 
others; and fall into the delusion of estimating a man’s intellectual 
power, not by the intrinsic value of his thought, but by the number 
of forms in which he has presented it. 

To leave, however, this unpleasant region, the same thing may 
certainly be said of speculations of a less abstract order. Nobody, as 
his disciples tell us, has produced a greater effect upon legislation 
since the beginning of the century than Jeremy Bentham. And 
Bentham, as even his disciples admit, had not room in his head for 
more than a single idea. Those heavy volumes from which all ordi- 
nary readers shrink in disgust are but incessant applications and 
reapplications of the great doctrine that the criterion of morality is 
the production of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The theory occurred to him early in life, and stuck by him to the 
end of his days. It never struck him that it was not absolutely 
true, or that it did not afford a sufficient answer to every con- 
ceivable problem in ethical or political speculation. It may be 
disputed whether an opinion capable of being compressed into so 
narrow a formula had any proper claims to be called an idea, and 
in that case Bentham weak have to be placed amongst the inferior 
class of people who cannot even boast of a single idea. We do not 
hold that this would be just, but, if so, it would strengthen the 
argument. If the mere possession of one fraction of an idea gives 
a man so undeniable an influence over the minds of his contempo- 
raries, how great must be the force of a mind comprehensive enough 
to take in a complete idea and regard it from all its sides! 
Innumerable illustrations might be adduced from politics. The 
single idea of the indefeasible rights of man upset the world and 
made two or three distinct reputations. Even the dogma of Free- 
trade, which at most involves a negative idea, and may be held 
along with the most imperfect social theory, has provided more 
than one man of undeniable ability, if not of true genius, with 
sufficient materials for talking and preaching throughout the 
whole course of his life. 

It may be disputed with more plausibility whether the same 
theory admits of an application to the great imaginative writers 
as well as to mere reasoners. It certainly sounds improper to limit 
the number of ideas which might be contained in the brain of a 
Shakspeare or a Goethe. And yet, in a certain sense, it would 
seem that, if we set aside the greatest names, the opinion is 
plausible even in this case. e most original and vigorous 
preacher of our time, who applies the practical method to political 
and moral questions, has certainly made such use of two or three 
thoughts that his cardinal doctrines might be summed up in‘a 
page. Take away from his writings the doctrine as to the superi- 
ority of silence to speech, as to the vital importance of hero-wor- 
ship, and two or three more such fundamental opinions, and the bulk 
of fis volumes would shrink into a very limited space. Jean Paul 
Richter says that mony of his volumes expanded out of the single 
phrase in Shakspeare ehout our little lives being rounded with a 
sleep. Certainly the same may be said of our own writer, who 
owes something of his method and perhaps of his manner to the 
teaching of Jean Paul. We meet with that single thought, ex- 
pressed with infinite vivacity and variety it is true, but still with 
substantially the same meaning, in innumerable pages of his 
writings. The example may suggest that even Shakspeare, 
the “myriad-minded,” owes after all a very large propor- 
tion of his influence to his constant embodiment of the same 
thought. Cut out from Shakspeare the character of Hamlet, 
and all the subsidiary characters into which the Hamlet element 
enters as a main constituent, and, though Shakspeare would 
still be a very great poet, he would have made a Se descent 
towards the level on which Jonson and Fletcher and a number of 
scarcely inferior rivals may be placed. But the essence of Hamlet 
is given in half a dozen of the great speeches which we all know, 
or ought to know, by heart; and, if we dared to venture the ex- 
periment, and had the necessary capacity, we might possibly sum up 
the secret of the charm in one or two sentences. We will not 
attempt a task so provocative of hostile criticism ; and indeed it 
might take a Shakspeare to do it satisfactorily. But if the process 
be possibly applicable to the greatest name in our literature, it is 
certainly applicable to many of the minor ones. A couplet or two 
gives the essence of Pope; a few lines from one of his odes would be 
enough to express Wordsworth ; and a stanza or so from Don Juan 
would give all Byron’s message to the world. It is an accepted 
rule in oratory that you should say the same thing over in a 
great number of forms if you would impress it upon an 
common audience; and the rule might be extende Aes | 
further. Every great work of art has some dominant 
idea ; few writers have left more than one great work; and when 
they have, the dominant idea has generally been the same in all, 
though different aspects of the central truth may have been 
exhibited. 


The question would of course become difficult if we attempted 
to define an idea, or to say with any distinctness in what the 
unity of an idea consists. But the moral remains unaffected. A 
young writer shouid endeavour to get hold as soon as possible 
of some good fertile dogma, and then not be afraid of working 
it to death. He is exceptionally lucky if he can find one; though 
the number of modes of expressing it may be practically 
unlimited. 


A DAY’S JOURNEY IN THE FOURTEENTIHL CENTURY. 


N the general prologue to the Canterbury Tales Chaf€er drew 
the plan of his work. Each pilgrim was to tell four tales, two 
in going to Canterbury, two in returning; and the poet was to 
relate the remnant of the pilgrimage. But the judgment of the 
host of the Tabard was not to be taken literally. Each was to 
contribute something ; how much must depend, as would happen 
in a real journey, upon the length of the united stories, and upon 
accident or caprice. The host interpreted his own law when he 
reminded the Franklin thas he would break his word if he did 
not tell at least one tale. At the close of the journey to 
Canterbury this is again made clear. The compact would be 
fulfilled when the Parson had told his tale. One was enough to 
satisfy the promise, but the Poet was free to tell two or more out 
of the mouth of either of the travellers. Accordingly the prologue 
of the “ Wite of Bath,” which the Friar calls a long preamble of a 
tale, is a tale in itself; the Sompnour’s prologue isa tale, and so is 
the introduction to the dismal story of the Pardoner. Chaucer 
for his own part recites first “Sir Thopas” and afterwards 
“ Melibeus ”; and the Monk, who, when called upon, had offered to 
tell a tale, or two, or three, had in fact told sixteen tragedies 
when he was interrupted by the Knight. The Nun’s Priest weaves 
into his own tale a ghost story from Cicero, with other tales of 
dream and vision, while the Canon’s Yeoman relates the distinct 
histories of his master the projector, and the other Canon the 
cheat. 

In considering how far Chaucer accomplished his original 
design, two things appear; the one, that he did not carry on his 
work beyond the gate of Canterbury, where the Parson's 
tale ended; the other, that portions of the outward journey 
were unfinished. The prologues of the Canon’s Yeoman, the 
Manciple, and the Parson, taken together, show that the Parson’s 
tale, a translation from some homily on penance, was told close 
to Canterbury, and was the last of the outward journey. If 
the epilogue to that tale were Chaucer's and designed to be a con- 
clusion to the whole work, it would show that there he abruptly 
closed his poem, meaning to add nothing more. But the begin- 
ning and the end of the epilogue are the translated words of the 
author of the homily, to which little treatise they belong, and not to 
the Tales, and the middle was foisted in by some well-meaningclerk. 
Yet, being found in the earliest and best manuscripts, the epilogue, 
read with its prologue, does show the general belief of the time 
that Chaucer had ended his work with the Parson's tale and the 
arrival at Canterbury. The prologue to Lidgate’s Story of Thebes, 
and the otherwise worthless prologue to the Story of Beryn, 
seem to leave no room for reasonable doubt that the belief was 
well founded. That the history of the journey to Canterbury was 
left untinished is plain, not so surely from what is wanting, for it 
may have been lost, as from certain signs in that which remains. 
Seven of the promised tales are missing, and two are but partly told. 
The legend of St. Cecilia, like the Knight’s tale, which was taken 
from the source from which Boccaccio took his Theseida, had been 
already written by Chaucer. It was literally translated and 
happily chosen for the Nun; but, because the twelve introductory 
stanzas were not pruned off, she becomes a man, not telling the 
tale for the edification of pilgrims, but translating it—a self- 
imposed task—as a remedy against idleness. So also the epilogue 
to the Parson's tale is not addressed to listeners present, but to 
future hearers and readers. 

Seside these and other defects and blemishes which the hand 
of the master would have supplied and removed had he finished 
his work, transcribers of manuscripts and editors had careless] 
confounded the order of the tales and of the prologues whic 
connect them. Tyrwhitt, a scholar and a gentleman, a critic 
perfectly free from arrogance, with quick and sound judgment, 
applied himself to bring them into order. It is the fashion to 
undervalue him; to commend him, if at all, by that imposition 
of hands which Beauclerk dreaded to receive from Tom Davies. 
Doubtless, to borrow from Dr. Boteler’s praise of the straw- 
berry, a better edition of the Canterbury Tales than Tyrwhitt’s 
might be made; but doubtless a better never was, nor will be, until 
some critic like himself, and versed in the modern learning of 
language, will openly build on his foundation, not seeking to 
supersede him. Unexampled use, both in the quantity taken and 
in the manner of taking, is made of his notes and essays and of his 
text; and, in return, we are reminded of our obligations to him 
mainly by editions of the other poems, without an introductory 
essay, without a note, and with blunders in the text which could 
not have escaped his eye. He found the earlier editions of the 
Canterbury Tales corrupt and full of disorder. He corrected the 
text, and he set the tales in order by eleven transpositions, He did 
not bring in the tale of Gamelyn, which belongs to Robin Hood’s 
Ballads, nor did he add to the second part, already well finished, 
of the Squire’s tale a couplet, borrowed we forget whence, and 
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changed for the worse, of some idle scribbler on a blank space of | The day's journey of fifty-six miles was not impossible. Le 


a manuscript :— 
Apollo whirleth up his chare so hie 
Til that the God Mercurius hous the slye ; 
nor did he offer to us as Chaucer's :— 
Whan that this yoman his tale ended hadde 
Of this false chanon whiche that was so badde ; 
with some twelve verses following worthy of their leaders; nor 
did he plant his pilgrims at Boughton, within seven miles of their 
journey’s end, to carry them thence backwards twenty miles to 
ochester, and anon, in a third part of the time, twenty-three miles 
forward. Not for the negative merit of having avoided these 
blunders, but for what he has actually done, it seems strange that 
those who profess themselves to be almost idolaters of Chaucer 


should be ready to throw aside Tyrwhitt as a worn-out garment, | 


with thgeats to wring the neck of any editor who shall merely 
reprint Ms text. If his edition can indeed be put away, then in 
process of time the name of the man to whom Chaucer owes more 
than any other English classic to any critic or editor will be for- 
gotten, and his mantle may be caught, and cut, to patch up, with- 
out detection, a modern frippery. 

One of the means by which this end may be accomplished 
is to divide the day’s journey to Canterbury into three or 
four pieces. There is nothing in any printed copy, nor, so far 
as appears, in any manuscript of the Canlerbury Tales, from 
prologue to epilogue, to raise a suspicion that the journey lasted 
more than a day, much less to suggest that the pilyrims slept 
on the road night after night. If this had been the poet's plan, 
it must have appeared in some one verse or word. After 
nearly five hundred years it was discovered that the journey 
ought to have occupied a day and a half, or two days, or two days 
and a half, or three days and a half, or four days—three days and 
a half being preferred; and it was concluded thet Chaucer 
was a fool if he meant to tell us that the pilgrims went from 
Southwark to Canterbury in a day. The discovery was made 
in this manner. Dean Stanley mentioned the pilgrimage from 
London to Canterbury of Isabella, the miserable widow of 
Edward II., in four days, and of John King of France in five 
days, sleeping at Dartford, Rochester, and Ospringe—as 
to Ospringe, Richard II. might have been added to the royal 
gem for he rode from the shrine to Ospringe, and slept there. 

hese royal progresses having been discovered, it was too rashly 
concluded that a company among whom were a poor parson, a 
poor clerk, a bailiff, a ploughman, a server of summonses, and a 
cook, must needs have travelled like kings and queens. There is 
not a syllable in Chaucer to suggest that the pilgrims breakfasted, 
dined, supped, or slept in or went forth from any other hostelrie than 
the Tabard, from which the Canon’s Yeoman saw them ride in 
the morning; and his master, desiring to be one of the company, 
rode after them at foot pace and trot, until, towards the close of 
the journey, resolving to overtake them, he galloped three miles 
into Boughton. Upon no other foundation than that a king and 
queen, making the same journey, travelled so many days and rested 
so many nights, we are bidden to assume that our pilgrims did 
so likewise. To prop up this assumption, the poet's verses are 
shuffled, fragments leotais together, trial tables drawn, groups 
arranged, abstruse calculations made, and an elaborate scheme pre- 
ane and the end is that, if Chaucer had so pleased, he might 

ve told of four days, instead of the one day of which he has 
told. It is said that in the fourteenth century the road to 
Canterbury was all stiff, sticky; London clay, except one little 
bit of chalk and two bits of drift ; that it was a swampy field, 
and that a slough is twice mentioned by Chaucer; that six- 
teen miles was a reasonable day’s journey for a large party 
riding along the bad narrow roads of nearly five hundred years 
ago; that some of the pilgrims were ill mounted, and that 
their pace could not have been more than a walk. If these 
things were so, they would have some weight, especially if 
also there were passages in Chaucer which made it doubtful 
whether the journey was of one day or more; but there is no such 
passage ; neither can the things affirmed be allowed. The pilgrims 
travelled on one, the first and the best, of the four great Roman 
roads, the road from Dover to Wroxeter and thence to Stone Street 
and Chester—Watling Street, a name which, as Chaucer tells us, 
the English gave to the galaxy, calling it the Watling Street of the 
sky. Since some parts of Watling Street, according to Camden, 
were named by the people High Ridge and Fortie-foot-way, and 
the Romans made their roads to last, so that at the end of two 
thousand years parts which have not been broken up or covered 
over remain hard as iron, it may be denied that Chaucer’s road was 
a bad, narrow way. Camden does, indeed, say elsewhere that in 
one place the greatest width of Watling Street was not more than 
seven yards, and that a little while before the Conquest parts be- 
tween London and the Chiltern Hills were repaired and levelled ; 
- it is not therefore to be thought that in the reign of 

ichard II. the great highway of the kingdom from London to 
Dover, especially when and where it was incessantly crowded with 
pilgrims from every county in England, was neglected. The 
same care which made provision for post-horses would look to the 
road. A company of thirty riding together did not always keep 
the beaten track. The sloughs were by the wayside, and the only 
sige in danger were the host bemused in sleep, and the cook in 
beer. According to the order of the tales, not in Tyrwhitt’s, but 
in the approved edition, both sloughs were in the forest of Blean, 
a land outlawed from parish and hundred, and therefore notorious 
for bad roads. 


Petit Meschin with his companions, men in armour, in the year 
1362, rode more than forty miles in a night to surprise Pont- 
de-Saint-Esprit. Charles VI. of France and his brother, 
the Duke of Touraine, in the year 1389, for a wager of five 
| thousand frances, rode from Montpelier to Paris, about four 
hundred and fifty English miles—the Duke in four days and 
| a third, the King in four days and a half. To tell the whole 
truth, they had, like Jeanie Deans, divers easements in their 
journey; the terms of the wager allowed them to travel by water 
and in carts. Passing over these feats, for they were done in 
France, there is proof enough preserved by Rymer, Froissart, and 
| Walsingham that here in England, in the fourteenth century, fifty- 
| six miles might be travelled in a day. In the year 1360 
Edward III. landed at Rye about vespers, and, riding all night, 
| arrived at Westminster, sixty-three miles off, on the morrow bassa 
hora nona, Whatever that hour may be, it was early enough to 
| enable the King to summon and to hold a Council, at which he 
| delivered the Great Seal to his Chancellor. In the year 1383 
Richard IL, in one of his few hereditary flashes of valour, 
rising hastily from supper with a resolve which lasted until the 
| next morning, that he would reconquer France, rode furiously 
through the night, seventy-two miles, from Daventry to West- 
minster. The monks of St. Albans remembered the journey 
by this token; the King came to their Abbey in the middle of the 
night, and borrowed the Abbot's palfrey, which he never returned. 
In the year 1394 the Earl of Rutland end the Earl of Nottingham, 
Earl Marshal, landing at Sandwich, rode in less than a day and a 
half eighty-seven miles, to Windsor. With these instances of 
kings and earls before her, mentioned incidentally, not recorded as 
wonders, it was lawful for Chaucer’s Muse to travel from Southwark 
to Canterbury in a day. But Edward and Richard, Rutland and 
Nottingham, had relays of horses; so had the pilgrims. They who 
had horses of their own left them at the end of one stage or more, 
to be reclaimed on their return; and, as well they who had, as they 
who had not, availed themselves of the livery stables on the road. 
There was a company of hackneymen—the names of some of them 
have been handed down—-who let horses to hire at Southwark, 
and at Dartford, Rochester, and other towns between London and 
Dover. The hire of a hackney had been sixteen pence from South- 
wark to Rochester, and the same sum from Rochester to Canter- 
bury. Byan ordinance of the year 1396 these prices were reduced 
to a shilling. No calendar has registered the speed of the 
hackneys; but the ordinance tells us that they were at times 
ridden hard, and it may be inferred from Chaucer's prologue that 
our own pilgrims did not walk all the way. They would hardly 
start at their full speed, and the pace from the “ Tabard” to the 
Watering Place of St. Thomas was a little faster than a walk :— 
827. And forth we riden a litel more than pas. 


The length of the day was fifteen hours. Twelve hours, at less 
than five miles an hour, would bring them to Canterbury. 

But it is time, ending these idle answers to more idle ob- 
jections, to conclude that on the whole we ought to acquiesce 
in the supposition of one uninterrupted day’s journey; and 
although the scheme for Chaucer’s justification is nought, we 
must refuse to write him down an ass who made a mess 
of his geography. He does not need to be absolved by a 
table of groups and fragments, tales and chats, allusions to 
places and times, distances and stages. Prior laughed beforehand 
at the critics who would be big with laughter because he had 
given Apelles a dish of tea ; Cowper claimed, in right of his Muse, 
liberty to make a Sensitive Plant next-door neighbour to an 
Oyster; and Chaucer may be forgiven even if he did change a 
possible into an actually existent day’s journey, and although he 
left trifling imperfections in the noble creation which he did not 
live to complete. We do not quarrel with specks upon the 
unfinished work of a great artist, but are reasonably offended when 
it is marred by unskilful hands, striving to scrape them away. 
We say unskilful, not unfriendly; the love to Chaucer is un- 
doubted, only it shows like the devotion of the rude friend in 
the fable who crushed the fly which his master had forgotten 
to brush away before he slept. 


FARMERS’ ORDINARIES. 

\ R. DISRAELI dining at the farmers’ ordinary at Aylesbury 

suggests a passage in those amusing memoirs of Paul de 
Kock which were brought out the other day by the veteran’s son. 
Dumas the Younger had expressed a desire to meet the old gentle- 
man whose writings he had been familiar with from boyhood, and 
acommon friend had brought the two together at a breakfast on the 
Boulevards. The historiographer of the grisette and the Parisian 
cockney had preserved the vigorous physique which had inspired 
the boisterous animation of his earlier novels. According to his 
habit, he made a most hearty meal, going from the oysters through 
entrées, réti, and entremets, all in due course, and finally declaring 
that, for his own part, he could gladly eata slice of phium-pudding 
and a pear, or some trifle of that kind, by way of topping off 
handsomely; “Aha! voilé mon Paul de Kock!” exclaimed the 
youthful censor of morals, in an affected eestacy of envious 
admiration on hearing this last proposition. All the time, 
Paul de Kock tells us, Dumas himself had been pecking at the 
dishes like a bird, while, in place of swallowing down bumpers 
|of Lafitte and Chambertin, he had been sipping delicately 
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at a bottle of mineral water. And so the sturdy author of Georg- 
ette and Gustave came away with a hearty contempt for the 
effeminate sponsor of the Dame aux Camélias, because he had a 
feeble appetite and a poor digestion. We need hardly say that we 
desire to indulge in no personalities, nor can we tell of our own 
knowledge whether Mr. Disraeli has a large or small appetite. But 
we may assume that an elderly statesman who has long been 
heavily weighted with responsibilities, who lives in the great 
world, who keeps his intellect in severe training, and seeks his 
relaxation in literary labours, does not as a rule dine at two o'clock 
on substantial old English fare. Mr. Disraeli is a practised orator, 
and may prebably be trusted on the spur of the moment to say or 
not to say pretty much what he intends. Yet he would scarcely 
choose the moment when he is addressing himself to the constitu- 
encies of the kingdom over the heads of the Aylesbury farmers to 
violate his usual habits of diet, and wash down wedves of 
solid meat with libations of ale and heady port. It is pos- 
sible that, in virtue of his exceptional position, Mr. Disraeli 
may long ago have received a tacit indulgence permitting 
him to trifle with meats and drinks when he meets his con- 
stituents on these great occasions. Yet we do not know. When 
a man goes canvassing to Rome, he must do like the Romans, 
if he means to be popular; nor is there any point to which men 
look more sensitively than the behaviour of their social superiors, 
when their social superiors sulemnly condescend to them. They 
make small allowance for the influence of very different habits of 
life, and expect you to eat and drink regardless of consequences. 
Mr. Disraeli has a very safe seat ; but it may be that he holds it 
under the condition of formally sacrificing himself at political 
banquets like that of Aylesbury, and, if so, his party may pay the 
penalty in seeing the brilliant powers of its leader undergo some 
temporary eclipse at the critical time of a general election. 
Farmers’ ordinaries have gone very much out of date, and the 
very name nowadays has an old-world ring about it; but they still 
reserve their character for heavy eating, although there is not the 
fiard drinking that there used to be. Time was when the ordinary 
was the latest refinement in the foreign customs which London im- 
rted from France ; it was the only ground on which the would- 
aristocrat, who shone by his showy exterior, might meet the 
genuine leaders of fashion on a footing of ephemeral equality. We 


remember how Lord Dalgarno and Nigel Oliphant made a party 
to dine with the renowned Chevalier de Groaien. But that 
romiscuous mingling of ranks was altogether opposed to our | 
nglish ways; cookery like the Chevalier’s, under the hypo- | 
critical disguise of sauces, was ill adapted to English stomachs, | 
and thin potations at fabulous prices suited neither the tastes nor | 
the purses of citizens. The ordinary lost credit, and was speedily | 
banished from the capital, to reappear in an unmistakable English 
dress in our country towns of all places in the world. Down | 
there the butchers broke up their beef into joints, and had never | 
cut a finikin filet in their , Mog The cooks boiled rounds and | 
roasted saddles and sirloins at gigantic open ranges, where great | 
fires of cheap fuel went roaring recklessly up wasteful chimneys. 
They served scarcely anything smaller than sucking-pigs by 
way of entrées, and anything that could be compressed into a corner 
dish was contemptuously designated es a kickshaw. The bill of 
fare was wholesome if it was monotonous, and the guests brought 
healthy appetites and excellent spirits to the board. The time 
when the farmers’ ordinary was in the height of its feather wes in 
the golden days of the beginning of this century. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good, and the storm of war that devastated 
Europe brought a but wealth and prosperity to the British 
farmer. In those good old times it was the agriculturists who turned 
everything they touched to gold, and while the people were starving 
in the towns, and the working-men went in for bread riots instead 
of Trade Unions, the farmers saw their wheat mount steadily in 
the markets. The market day was a great day then, and the 
market town wore a very different aspect from the gloomy quarters 
of the manufacturing cities. Its tradesmen shared the prosperity 
of their customers, who knew nothing of wholesale prices, had 
never heard of the principle of co-operation, and were ready to 
pay anything that was asked of them in reason. From early 
morning ov the market day you might see the town astir. 
The townsfolk of all classes had begun to gather in knots in 
the spacious market-place, with its clean well-kept paving- 
stones, with its bright red-tiled houses, picturesque with their 
quaint gables and lozenged bow-windows. The market-place was 
the great centre of trade, and the shopkeepers had taken their 
shutters down early, and were standing sunning themselves in 
their respective doorways, rattling their handfuls of silver in their 
breeches’ pockets. They had been awakened long before by the 

uderous waggons, piled high with sacks of wheat and trusses of 
con that had come lumbering in to take up their positions. There 
were the saddlers, who dealt in old-fashioned articles of harness 
that might have been weighed by the hundredweight ; and the seeds- 
men, who were content to sell a few simple seeds and did not deal in 
endless varieties of samples of newfangled grain ; and the grocers, 
who did a lucrative business in those teas and sugars which 
were ordered by the goodwives, although they were “so mortal 
dear”; and the haberdashers, whose flaunting Coventry ribbons 
were reeled out of the drawers as by a conjuring trick for deco- 
rating the necks and bonnets of the farmer's buxom daughters. 
All these stood on the tiptoe of busy expectation, but it was 
mine host of the “Lion and Crown” who was to reap the 
lion’s share of profit. With its great sign in red and gold, swing- 


ing in creaking irons over the doorway, with its many-windowed 


brick fagade, with its broad flight of low steps leading up to 
the wide hall-passage, with its great arched gateway opening 
into the vast yard at the side, the “ Lion and Crown” was the 
most conspicuous architectural feature of the place. It was the 
County House. It was there that a score and a half of coaches 
changed horses daily as they dashed up and down the Great 
North Road. It was there that the county assemblies were given, 
It was in the assembly room that the rare meetings on Church 
and State affairs were held, under the presidency of the rector, 
the mayor, or one of the county members. Above all, it was the 
scene of the weekly farmers’ ordinary; and so on market mornings, 
of course, it was in extra bustle. There was extraordinary excite- 
ment in the capacious kitchen where the cooking had to be done 
for the great dinner at noon, in addition to the ordinary coaching 
breakfasts. The portly landlord stood lounging on his threshold to 
greet his friends; while Madam, his wife, notwithstandjag the 
earliness of the hour, was there to do the honours of her bar in all 
the glory of her cap-ribbons. It was remarkable that the land- 
lord always welcomed his guests as if he gave them the run 
of his larder and his cellars for nothing; while one and all of 
them made it matter of civil etiquette to keep up that 
pleasing fiction. The formalities gone through with were 
pretty much the same in all cases. Gig after gig came jolting 
round the corner; horseman after horseman came jogging in; now 
and then there was the more stylish equipage of the small squire 
or the gentleman farmer. One of the troop of ostlers in waiting 
led the animal away into the yard, where hea were stabled by 
troops, and vehicles drawn up in battalions. Then the owner ex- 
changed cordial greeting with the host, with the same stereotyped 
remarks about the weather and the prices and the mistress at 
home; then he passed into the bar for the deep draught of ale 
that was de rigueur after the fatigue of the ride or drive; then, 
wiping the froth from his lips, he swung away into the market 
with his prosperous roll, to transact his business, compare notes 
with his friends, and get up an appetite for his dinner. 

That dinner was of course the event of the day, if not of the 
week, And if the ordinary became an institution in rural 
England, it was simply because, as far as company went, it re- 
sembled as little as might be the foreign table-d’hote from which 
it had been borrowed. In place of that blending of all classes 
which gives table-d’héte society its piquancy, the ordinary was a 
large family party. Every man knew his neighbour, and on the 
whole liked his neighbour's politics and principles. All made their 
money by the same pursuit, had come to town for the day with 
similar objects, and were following a common interest in life. 
They regarded Protection as the inviolable palladium of the great 
agricultural interest; to a man they stood manfully by the 
Church, although they detested tithes with harmonious hatred ; 
and they knew that the national curse of the European war 
was nothing but a blessing to them. Prices were sure to have 
been good, and all their pocket-books were bulging with bank- 
notes. Their calling was a most salubrious one, and they had 
magnificent constitutions which drinking could scarcely under- 
mine. Most of them were men modelled in the same magnificent 
mould; broad, burly chests that strained the buttons of 
their cut-away coats, jolly flushed faces, portentous calves thrust 
into capacious topboots. The chairman might have shrunk 
a little with long keeping, but he looked as hard as any of 
them, although he was in the way of boasting that man and 
boy he had missed but one market-day for five-and-sixty years. 
With a ten miles ride or so, after a six o'clock breaktast, it is need- 
less to tell how they handled their knives and forks. We do not 
know whether their modern representatives have fallen off as 
trenchermen now that meat is bender to come by; but we are 
glad to think that the farmers of our time cannot hold a candle to 
their grandfathers in the way of drinking. The degenerate states- 
men of the age, with their weak heads and digestions, have dis- 
covered that the Methuen Treaty which fostered the Oporto trade 
was a mistake, and that light Bordeaux is your only safe drink. 
We should like Gillray to have depicted the faces of a gathering of 
yeomen of the old school, followers of the Minister who primed 
for his speeches with a bottle of port, had you set them down toa 
bottle of Gladstone claret. In the old times of the ordinary 
the county landlord might safely lay down his port by the 
dozen hogsheads, where the present man buys it by the dozen of 
bottles from the small grocer over the way. After “ The King, 
God bless him!” had been given from the chair, the bottles made 
their way merrily round the table, and the gentlemen held long- 
winded arguments on politics and things in general, until, in spite 
of the soundness of their heads, their speech became as hesitating 
as their ideas were hazy. When at last they turned out, 
they were like a mob of owls blinking in the sunshine, and 
their fingers could scarcely be trusted to strap their own 
harness or buckle their saddle-girths. But they were in the very 
best of tempers with themselves and all the world, and if they 
returned elevated to the bosoms of their families, the conviviality 
of a “ farmers’ ordinary ” was an excuse that passed current every- 
where. Are there any such merry meetings nowadays, even at 
Aylesbury? We greatly doubt it. Rents have gone up and prices 
down, leaving but a narrow margin between the two. High farming 
has come in, involving heavy outlay on artificial manures and new- 
fangled inventions in machinery. The apple of discord has been 
cast into the political camp. There are farmers who are Radicals, 
and Dissent is rampant. Still it is pleasant to see old customs 
survive, although they be but the shadows of their former selves ; 
and no doubt a more temperate banquet, brightened by Mr. 
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Disraeli’s wit and eloquence, is in happicr harmony with the Catholic body itself. There is a considerable and apparently grow- 


tendencies of an advancing age which studies refinement and goes 
in for universal education. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

rPXUE long-threatened blow has at last fallen. Archbishop 

Ledeleanath of Posen was arrested and sent to prison on 
Tuesday morning last, and, now that the ice is once broken, there 
can be no doubt that other arrests will speedily follow. The Ger- 
man papers announce, apparently on official authority, that the 
Prussian Government intends to seek the assistance of the Im- 
perial Diet in pursuing its crusade against the bishops. Whether 
this means that the Falk laws are to be submitted to the Reichstag, 
or that some corresponding action on its part is to be demanded 
for the purpose of carrying out the same = throughout the 
Empire, is not explained ; but we are told that the object is either 
to “intern” or banish all the recalcitrant prelates—which penalty 
may be preferred seems to beas yet undecided. Itmay perhaps be 
remembered that a very similar course was pursued by the Prussian 
Government between thirty and forty years ago, the particular point 
in dispute at the moment referring, if we are not mistaken, to the 
conditions of mixed marriages. The contest ended, as a contest of 
physical with moral force generally does end in the present age, with- 
out credit or advantage to the State. In November 1837 Count von 
Droste Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, was sent to prison, and 
the Archbishop of Posen, curiously enough, followed not long 
afterwards. But the revival of Ultramontanism in Germany may 
almost be said to date from this strong-handed effort to suppress it. 
Certainly there was no Bismarck in those days; but neither was 
Pius IX. on the Papal throne; nor was the Papal party in the 
Church what thirty years of restless struggle and unscrupulous 
advocacy have made it. Persecution, like marriage, is a lottery; 
but, unlike marriage, it admits of no middle state. It must either 
succeed altogether, or fail altogether, and where it cannot be 
thorough, it is pretty sure to, fail. The present, it is true, is the 
most thoroughgoing attempt in that direction which has been 
witnessed for many a long day in Europe; but still, in spite of 
all the eloquent denunciations of the new Diocletian, it may be 
doubted whether “the man of blood and iron” will have the 
nerve and energy to stamp out the cherished creed of several 
millions of his countrymen. When all the bishops are dis- 
posed of, the priests will remain to be dealt with, and 
if the whole priesthood can be silenced or coerced, he will 
have to reckon with their congregations. 

Nor can Prince Bismarck really be said to be fighting for any 
great cause, whether bad or good. It is very well for the Dean 
of Canterbury to discourse on Romish corruptions and the dogma 
of Papal infallibility, and for Dean Stanley to urge “ free scope for 
the development of those elements” of religious belief in the Roman 
Catholic Church which a Protestant Government thinks most in 
accordance with its highest views of truth. They forget that Prince 
Bismarck himself has expressly disclaimed any right or desire to 
interfere with religious belief. And we were rather oddly in- 


formed on the day of the No Popery meeting, in a telegram from | 


two political associations at Leipsic, that “the London meeting (of 
Protestants) is a recognition of the fact that Germany in this 
struggle does not seek to undermine the truths of the Catholic 
religion.” One might have been tempted to imagine it was a 
recognition, ifanything, of the contrary ; but at all events, according 
to their own loudly reiterated professions, the Imperial Chancellor 
and his sympathizers do not aspire to the hcnours of ecclesiastical 
reformers. The one principle for which he declares himself to be 
contending, and for which also he has received the applause of Dean 
Stanley—with a discreetreservation as toallthe “details” of his con- 
tention—is ‘ the supremacy of the law.” And the supremacy of the 
Jaw is just one of those convenient phrases which may mean anything 
or nothing, which in one sense convey an obyious truism and in 
another a mischievous falsehocd. In all cases to which the law 
can titly be applied it ought of course to be supreme, but there are 
many matters which are best let alone by the law, and not a few 
where its interposition is vexatious or worse, and its enforcement 
sheer tyranny. The Prussian bishops insist, with much plausi- 
bility, that it is to this kind of legislation they are required to 
submit, and not only to submit, but to pledge themselves by oath 
to an indefinite and absolute submission in the future. And to 
such a supremacy theydemur. It is quite true that in other parts 
of Germany, as, for instance, in Baden—where at this moment, 
however, a controversy is going on between the Government and the 


ing party in the Church, known by the designation of Old Ca- 
tholics, who are notoriously well affected toa great deal of the 
Falk legislation for its own sake, and can therefore honestly 
and heartily support it. In Austria the Old Catholics are in 
the awkward position of being ignored by the State, except on 
the condition, which they cannot conscientiously accept, of 
enrolling themselves as a separate religious community. But in 
Prussia they are fully recognized as having the legal status of 
Catholics, and if they can succeed in making their influence as 
widely felt throughout the Catholic body as they seem to an- 
ticipate, there would be some fair prospect of a peaceable solution 
of the present complications being found without injury or dis- 
honour to either of the contending parties. As far as we can 
see it is the only prospect. 

It was probably les this impression that the recent manifesto 
of the Central Committee of the Old Catholics of North Germany 
was issued. We are obliged to rely on the summary published 
the other day in the Hour, as we have had no > pend 
of consulting the original text. But it has ell the appear- 
ance of being a genuine document, though the translation 1s not 
as felicitous as might be desired. Whether it is published 
with the official sanction of Bishop Reinkens is not stated, but his 
influence might have been used with advantage to moderate the 
bitter and half-sarcastic tone which is adopted throughout. Nor is 
it dignified or altogether decent for the Old Catholics to accept such 
an entire solidarity with the acts of a Government which is 
indeed fighting their battles against an enemy from whom they 
have experienced scant measure of courtesy or Justice, but which is 
fighting them, to say the least, with very carnal weapons. Their 
language will inevitably expose them to the taunt of subserviency 
to a persecuting State, especially if it is true that “‘ the manifesto 
is issued with the approbation of the Berlin Government,” and was 
occasioned, as the opening paragraph suggests, by the results of 
the recent election. At the same time, putting aside faults of 
taste and temper, the document is a weighty one. The Committee 
begin by reminding their “Catholic tellow-citizens ” that the 
bishops have concerted together to disobey the ecclesiastical laws of 
the State, which the Government has therefore undertaken to 
enforce by penal measures, which they designate a Diocletian per- 
secution. Hence followed the electoral agitation, which has re- 
sulted in a gain of ninety-three as against eighty-two votes for 
“the Ultramontane Centre, who demand the abolition of the 
Falk laws as the sole condition of peace, and thus play inte the 
hands of our neighbour thirsting for revenge.” This attitude, it 
is added, has forced the leader of the Government to pursue the 
battle to the bitter end, and thus make good his declaration, “‘ We 
will not go to Canossa.” The next paragraph goes more to the 
root of the matter. The essence of Ultramontanism is affirmed to 
be “the Romanization of the entire Catholic Church,” which 
culminated in the dogma of July 18, 1870, the attempted legaliza- 
tion of all previous corruptions, and crown of the Jesuit 
policy. “One portion of the Catholic Church turns away in 
disgust from this Ultramontanism, and thus the Church is 
divided into two parties, and in ger of being relegated 
either to Paganism or Atheism.” And in this internal 
conflict the State can do very little. “It can only avail 
itself of repressive measures, which only serve to embitter its 
enemies,” aud which, one would have thought, had better therefore 
be left alone. “ The State itself requires assistance, and this assist- 
ance Old Catholicism alone can give it.” So far all is plain sailing, 
but the next sentence, in its English dress as presented in the 
Hour, has sorely perplexed us. ‘That Old Catholicism,” we 
are told, ‘is not, as is often said, only an association of those 
Catholics who protest against the dogma of infallibility, but it 
is the positive essence of our faith that our leaders have emanci- 
nage from Roman dictation, and to which the infallibilist dogma 

as only given a concrete existence.’ The meaning, as far as 


/can be gathered from the immediate context, — to be that 


Church authorities—several of the regulations thought so oppressive | 


in Prussia have for years past been quietly acquiesced in. It is also 


believe many of these regulations—as, for instance, those for raising | 


the intellectual standard of clerical education—to be for the advan- 
tage of the Church. But it is one thing to adopt for yourself course 


it suddenly thrust down your throat at the sword’s point ; and even 
it their political rulers claimed, as we have seen that they do not, 
to be acting in the interests of the Church, the bishops might 
fairly question the right of an external, if not hostile, power 
to intermeddle in the details of ecclesiastical legislation and dis- 
cipline. There is one quarter and one only, as we have often 

cen occasion to remark, from which the Prussian Government 
can look for really effective support, and that is from within the 


the specifically Roman element is an accident and accre- 
tion of Catholicism, which has an independent substance and 
life of its own apart from it, and which the Old Catholics 
desire to restore to its pristine integrity. or it is at once 
added that an eminent German scholar and true Catholic has 
described Catholicism as the strength of the Papacy, and 
the Papacy as the weakness of Catholicism. And accordingly 
“hitherto we have forgiven the Papacy many crimes for the sake 
of the Church, in consideration of its universality and historical 
continuity. But the 18th of July has created an impassable gulf. 
Catholicism is being freed from the parasite that has been 
exhausting it, and can now follow its ideal.” The closing para- 

ph of the manifesto calls upon all Catholics who are not 


identified with Ultramontanism to abandon their passive attitude 
true that many of the ablest and most zealous Catholics sincerely | 


and come forward to support the Government in its enormous 
difficulties by inscribing their names as Old Catholics and members 
of the nearest Old Catholic congregation. There can be little 


| doubt that on the response to this invitation will depend in great 
of conduct which you may deem expedient, and another to have | 


measure the future both of Old Catholicism in Germany and of the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Berlin Government. Those who really 
sympathize with the anti-infallibilist movement among Prussian 

atholics, whether priests or laymen, can no longer 1s any 
secondary motives for remaining silent. They have much to gain 
and nothing to lose by speaking out. The next six months can 
hardly fail to supply a tolerably sufficient test of the real strength 
of the cause, moral and material. In a long and lugubrious 


pastoral, comparing his own sufferings with those of the Redeemer, 
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Archbishop Ledochowski expresses a conviction that “his cross, | tinues to move on here in old and well-worn grooves. The London 


heavy as it is, will be short.” That depends very much on how far 
the bulk of the Catholic population are ready to bear it with him. 


AN AMERICAN GOSSIP. 


HE Americans are known to be the keenest and most per- 
tinacious sight-seers in the world, and among the curi- 
ous sights of foreign countries they usually include all persons 
of distinction. Public men, in their opinion, are public property, 
whom every one is entitled to follow about, stare at, interview, 
analyse, and anatomize, as opportunity serves, with perfect liberty 
to publish the most minute confidential details of the investigation. 
This passion appears to have been highly developed in Mr. Maunsell 
B. Field, who has just put together his recollections in an amusing 
book entitled Memories of many Men and of some Women (S. Low 
and Co.) Mr. Field seems to have cultivated the society of public 
men in his own country, and to have travelled a good deal in 
Europe, and at one time he temporarily filled a diplomatic office. 
Accident, opportunity, and a resolute curiosity combined to bring 
him more or less closely into contact with a great many celebrated 
rsons in both hemispheres. He saw most of the Sovereigns of 
urope, aud had talk with several of them. Te gave the Duke of 
Némours a light for his cigar at the Champ de Mars, and saw the 
Duke of Montpensier split his kid gloves by his enthusiastic clapping 
when the chorus “Jamais l’Anglais ne régnera en France ’ 
was played at a concert. He met the late King of Holland in the 
Picture Gallery of the Hague, and received a cigar from him. 
When travelling in Switzerland he fell in with the present Ger- 
man Emperor, then Crown Prince, and had some talk with him, 
not knowing who he was. The Prince afterwards invited him to 
Berlin. At Vienna he saw the Emperor Ferdinand, “a man of low 
stature and defective intelligence,” and the Empress, “ an unusually 
tall woman, who looked like a giantess by the side of her diminu- 
tive husband.” He saw King Charles Albert of Sardinia, a 
man of “ very lofty stature, overtopping most of his subjects by 
a head.” At Turin he also fell in with the Grand Duke of 
Lucca, who used to ride about stretched full length on the top of 
adrag drawn by four horses, his long legs dangling over on one side, 
and his head extended beyond the other. This interesting Prince 
was the scandal of all decent people in Turin, and had been turned 
out of the reyal palace for his outrageous behaviour. Afterwards 
he horrified the Spanish Court by his antics. He disdained going 
downstairs like other people, and always slid down the banisters. 
In the end he was assassinated in the capital of his duchy. Of 
course Mr. Field did not omit to see the Pope; and among the 
incidents of his visit to Rome he gives an amusing illustration of 
his vigilant observation. “TI particularly recall the circumstance,” 
he says, “that at one of the most imposing ceremonies at St. 
Peter's during Holy Week, I kept my eye upon Mr. Dickens, who 
was standing listlessly leaning against a column, apparently paying 
no attention whatever to what was going on; and yet, in his 
book on Rome, he gives a most minute and graphic description of 
that very ceremony.” Mr. Field had a glimpse of the Sultan, who 
“looked like an Italian (his mother was one), and almost like a 
gentleman”; and at Cairo he often saw old Mehemet Ali, “who, 
although he looked like a boor, was every inch a king.” 

On one of his voyages across the Atlantic Mr. Field had Prince 
Lucien Murat for a fellow-passenger. This was in 1848, and the 
Prince had apparently begun to scent good fortune in the air. 
He had been doing pretty well as a sort of squatter in New 
Jersey, but he now aspired to higher things. He had with 
him his father’s famous white plume, or rather the stalk of it, 


for the moths had eaten all the rest. Prince Lucien had a great | 


contempt for the whining weakness of his uncle Joseph, and told 
Mr. Field that he had once given him a bit of his mind on the 
subject of his repinings. 3 
respective fates. You were born a miserable Corsican peasant. 
You happened to have a brother who possessed more brains than 
are frequently allotted to mankind. He grasped the sceptre of the 
world, and elevated you to the rank of a sovereign. You had not 
@ very quiet time of it in your exalted position, it is true, and you 
‘Were soon compelled to descend from it. But you came to the 

und unharmed—with not a feather ruffled; and while your 
illustrious brother was completing his destiny on a barren rock in 
the midst of the ocean, you retired in safety to this charming place, 
where you are living like a prince, with the comfortable income of 
60,000 dollars a year. I, on the contrary, was born upon the steps 
of athrone. My father was shot in Italy; I was condemned to a 
like fate at Gibraltar; I escaped with extreme difficulty, and with 
nothing but my life; I got to America, and have been ever since a 

r New Jersey farmer.” Prince Lucien’s name and the remains 
of the white feather gained him a place in the Assembly as soon 
as he reached France. In London Mr. Field went to consult Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, and found a very affable companion in the wait- 
ing-room—a heavy, dull, impassive-looking man, with half- 
closed eyes, his arms very long, his legs quite short. His accent 
made Mr. Field take him for a German. ve was the time of the 
Chartist riots, and the foreign gentleman was unbounded in his 
praises of the good sense displayed by the English people—par- 
ticularly the lower middle classes, the shopkeepers and artisans. 
“A violent revolution,” he said, “will never succeed in Great 
Britain—at least, in this century, although the institutions are in 
a state of confinuous revolutionary progress. Everything con- 


| shopkeeper of to-day follows the same business at the same stand 
| that his father and grandfather followed before him, and he knows 
that in a general scramble he has more chances of losing than 
gaining. The agricultural population is only instinctively, not 
intelligently, loyal. I do not mean at all to imply that the shop- 
keepers and artisans are not dissatisfied with many things; but at 
bottom they know that the Constitution is a self-purifying machine, 
and that there is a never-ceasing tendency toward improvement, 
On the contrary, notwithstanding all that experience has shown 
him since the commencement of the Revolution of 1789, the 
average French bouwrgeo’s cannot be convinced that another 
violent change will not better his condition by some means which 
he can neither explain nor distinctly comprehend.” Mr. Field 
afterwards learned that his companion was Prince * Louis 
Napoleon. 

Mr. Field in 1854 was for a short time acting-Secretary of the 
American Legation in Paris, and supplies some curious illustrations 
of American diplomacy. Hawthorne, in his Note-books, hes 


| deplored the absurd ideas of his fellow-countrymen as to their 
| claims upon the time and services of their official anne 


j abroad; and a Secretary of Legation appears to 
; much persecuted in this way as a Consul. 


| how politely you declined to act as the 


| te ‘go for’ your official head immediately 


“Compare,” he said to his uncle, “our | 


quite as 
“ Tfundreds of our 
countrymen of proverbial modesty,” says Mr. Field, “ who 
were entitled at the most to have their passports viséd, would 
ask of us the most unreasonable facilities and unheard-of favours. 
Citizens, not even accredited by letters of introduction, would 
insist upon private audiences of the Emperor; and no matter 
medium of their 
you, and threaten 
after their return 
to America.” Crackbrained inventors gave a great deal of 
trouble; and many ladies seemed to think that the despatch-bags 
of the Legation were expressly intended for the conveyance of 
corsets, bonnets, and similar articles. The announcement of an 
official ball or féte filled the poor Secretary with despair. Appli- 
cations for tickets poured in all day long; and there was always 
a feud on this subject between resident and travelling Americans. 
The former thought they were entitled to favour as old friends ; 
the latter claimed consideration on the ground that they would 
never have another chance. Mr. Field tried to avoid responsibility, 
on the occasion of a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville, by 
osting up at the Legation a paper on which those who wished for 
Invitations were to write their names. Several hundred names 
were put down, and the list was duly sent to Baron Haussmann, 
who replied very politely that more invitations had been asked for 
by Americans than could be granted to all the foreign nationalities 
together; but that he could tind room for thirty-five. ‘To have 
to select thirty-five out of perhaps eight hundred! I forget how 
we did it; but the vision of outraged fathers, indignant mammas, 
and hysterical daughters still floats before me.” Wholesale pre- 
sentations at Court were accorded at varying intervals. Before 
the arrival of their Majesties the subjects of the United States had 
to wait in a room along with South Americans, or perhaps Italians, 
or the subjects of some other Continental State; but never by any 
chance with the English. The French Chamberlain seems to hav 
thought that Americans and English would be sure to quarrel i 
shut up together. The Emperor was particularly anxious to know 
something about each guest beforehand in order that he might say 
an appropriate word in passing along the line, and odd mistake: 
occasionally occurred. On one occasion the Emperor said to « 
gentleman, “Ah, I understand you are a member of Congress from 
Ohio.” “Oh, no,” replied the American; “ but I have a cousin 
who once was.” Mr. Field himself, who was President of 
of United States Commissioners to the Uni- 
sition,” was introduced at a reception at the 
Palai las President of the United States. He also gives an 
| instance in his own experience of the contempt of Americans 
for foreign usages and etiquette. To the consternation of the 
officials, M. Soulé, the American Minister at Madrid, insiste:! 
upon presenting Mr. Field to the Queen of Spain without notice 
; and in plain clothes, as he had no uniform with him. The Cham- 
| berlain protested, and said that only a few days before the Frenc) 
Ambassador had asked leave to present a diplomatic official who 
was in uniform, but for whom an audience had not been arrange’, 
and the request was refused. M. Soulé, however, stuck to hi. 
oint, and requested that the Queen’s personal commands shoul 
taken. The Queen good-naturedly consented to waive the point 
of etiquette, but that did not diminish the impertinence of tlic 
intrusion. It should be observed that Mr. Field went to the 
Palace entirely from mere personal curiosity. 
On his return home Mr. Field did not fail to turn his European 


laudable ambition, they would anathematize 


ts o 


5 Roy 


experiences to account in elevating himself into prominence 
when any distinguished foreigner arrived in New York. He 


seized upon Prince Napoleon as an old acquaintance, and took 
charge of him during his visit to New York. He was also 
Secretary to the Committee for entertaining the Prince of 
Wales. It was originally proposed to have a public dinner, 
but Lord Lyons and General Bruce hinted that the Prince was 
very young and fond of amusement; he could not himself speax, 
as he was incognito, and nobody could speak for him. Lesides, «t 
alarge dinner something might be said by some of the speakers whic: 
would produce awkwardness. It was evident, in fact, that ile 
— were decidedly afraid of an outbreak of American orator-. 
A ball was therefore decided upon. There was a luncheon et 
Montreal at which the invitation was presented, and “all the 
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Americans were suitably attired, and conformed to the usages of 
polite society, except one gentleman who sat opposite the Prince, 
and who ate with his knife, and wore a white waistcoat tor 
which the buttons were missing; he had, however, supplied 
their place with pins, and these pins were provolingly visible.” 
The Committee divided itself into seven sub-Committees, one on 
Invitations, one on Tickets and Finance, one on Reception, one on 
House and Music, one on Decorations, one on Police and Carriages, 
and one on Supper and Floor. “All New York became wild 
upon the subject of this ball; venerable citizens who had never 
attended a place of public amusement in their lives humiliated 
themselves in every possible way in order to have their names 
placed on the Committee, ladies begged for tickets almost upon 
their bended knees.” The Prince was brought to New York in 
an American revenue cutter, and the company were much disgusted 
to find one “old and rather prosy gentleman” monopolizing the 
royal visitor. It was decided that General Scott should head a 
relief party, which was accordingly done, and the Prince then 
became common property. After an “elegant luncheon,” His 
Royal Highness “smoked cigars of a very superior quality, 
which he produced from his pocket,” probably, it is suggested, 
Mr. Buchanan’s, who at Washington smuggled cigars for him 
behind the backs of the Duke of Newcastle and General Bruce. 
There was a great question as to how the Prince should be dressed 
on entering New York. His swite thought that, as he was travel- 
ling incognito, he should appear in ordinary citizen’s costume. But 
the Americans thought differently. “They desired to receive him 
as the Prince of Wales, as the son of Queen Victoria.” The matter 
was finally compromised by the arrangement that he should wear 
his military uniform as a colonel in the British army at the review, 
and the ribbon of the Order of the Garter at the ball. Mr. Field 
says, “ The ball was magnificent; but, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Committee, there were too many elderly persons.” “ Thirty- 
three exceptional tickets had been issued to young ‘ dancing men,’” 
but the great or was with the ladies, who all wanted to dance 
with the Prince of Wales. “Every woman in New York was 
dying to dance with him, and husbands, fathers, and brothers 
urgently preferred the claims of their fair relatives.” Finally, the 
Committee made Mr. W. B. Duncan absolute dictator on this 
question. We can well believe that this gentleman is “ brave as 
well as courteous,” and that, though he made his selections judi- 
ciously, still there were grumblers. “Female ambition on such a 
subject was insatiable.” When Mr. Field called to take leave of 
His Royal Highness, the latter walked with him to his carriage, 
“holding his hand boy-fashion all the way.” Mr. Field was en- 
chanted, and thinks the Prince the most amiable and good-natured 
youth he ever met. 


Mr. Field seems to have had a large acquaintance among the pub- 
lic men of his own country, though he has nothing very remarkable 
tosay about them. He was present at President Lincoln's death-bed, 
and gives a minute description of the scene. He also records one 
or two of the President's “ little stories,” of which the following 
is — the best. It was told in reference to a compromising 

icy on some diplomatic question. A very pious old negro in 

ndiana, too infirm to go about himself, used to send his grand- 
children to the schoolhouse to hear the discourse of any itinerant 
reacher who might come there, and report the substance to him. 

e day a Methodist preached a sermon to the effect that there 
were two kinds of people in the world, Methodists and Baptists, 
and that the former followed the road that led to heaven, and 
the other the rosd that led to a very different place. Next 
week came a Baptist, who said it was all right about there 
being two kinds of people, but it was the Baptists who were going 
to heaven. When old Josh heard this, he scratched his head and 
said, “ Each one says that there are only two roads, and that his 
own leads to heaven, the other to hell. Well, this old nigger will 
go across lots.” Mr. Seward told Mr. Field the secret history of 
the famous Emancipation Proclamation. For months the subject 
had been constantly discussed in the Cabinet; but Mr. Lincoln 
had taken no part in the controversy, which at length 
= so bitter as to create personal dissensions and to 

ead to a cessation of Cabinet meetings. After an interval, 
the President again summoned his Ministers to meet him. 
When they came, he told them that he would read them the 
Proclamation which he meant to issue, but that he not only did not 
wish, but would not listen to, any discussion as to the propriety or 


impropriety of vemgy | it, for his mind was made up; but he 
would like to have their opinion as to matters of form. When 
he had read the Proclamation there was silence for a time. Mr. 
Seward was the first to speak. He suggested a verbal alteration, 
which Mr. Lincoln adopted without a word of objection; other 
changes were proposed, and accepted without discussion. There 
are some ey in Mr. Field’s Memories which good taste would 
certainly have excluded; but, on the whole, they furnish an illus- 
tration of American character as well as some curious anecdotes. 


TENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. 


WE had really thought that anything like controversy as to the 
use of stone in the architecture of the tenth century had 


come to anend. The facts are so perfectly plain; but ingenious 
men are always to be found to prefer theory to fact. We thought | 
that we had shown about a year what the plain facts of the | 
case were; that a great number of churches and other buildings | 


are recorded to have been built of stone during the tenth century, 
especially during its second half, though, from a variety of cireum- 
stances, which historical students very well understand, not many 
of them are standing now. But Mr. Parker, the real merit of 
whose researches within his own range we should be the last te 
undervalue, had the bad luck some thirty years ago to dream, or 
to be told by a French antiquary, that nothing could have bees 
built in the tenth century, and so the statement of contemporary 
writers that many things were built then goes for nothing. Itisa 
case of “so much the worse for the facts.” We really had thought 
that the matter was done with, or at least that the dream might 
safely be classed with other dreams, with the dream that Alfred 
had something to do with Oxford, that Russia was Muscovy in 
the eleventh century, or that Abraham went into Canaan out of 
Ireland. But Mr. Parker, nothing daunted, springs up again in the 
last number of the Archeological Journal to say once more all the 
old things save one, and to say some new things besides. We say 
all the old things save one, because we now, we think for the first 
time, have the case argued without any reference to the verb 
timbrian. Marry! this is somewhat. After so much storming, 
we have really broken down one circle of the fortifications. 
Perhaps in a year or two more we shall hear no more of the 
passage from Rudolf Glaber, and a year after that we may hear 
no more of Cnut’s minster of stone and lime. The constant dripping 
on the rock really does something. It does payin the long run to 
say the same thing over and over again. As Cuddie Headrigg 
says, “ A gude tale’s no the waur o’ being twice tauld, I trow ; 
and a body has aye the better chance to understand it.” We feel 
slightly cock-a-whoop at having told our good tale often enough 
to persuade Mr. Parker that, because a widely-spread Aryan root is 
found in English as well as in Greek and Latin, it does not therefore 
follow that the men who recorded the building of the churches of 
the tenth century were somehow deceived into thinking that they 
saw buildings reared of stone, while in truth they were really only 
of wood. So we trust that we may bid a long farewell to the 
timbrian argument. But it would seem that we must still explain 
once or twice more the real force of the place in Rudolf Glaber, 
and the real force of the entry about Cnut’s minster. Once more 
then, and we hope for the last time, Rudolf Glaber nowhere says 
that nothing was built in the tenth century, but only that a great 
mauy things were built at the beginning of the eleventh. He does 
not say a word to countenance the belief that people left off 
building in the tenth century beeause they thought that the world 
would come to an end in 1000 4.p. This last notion brings 
up so many curious questions that we may oo soie time have 
something to say about it again, but we have said now all that 
need be said on the present matter. So again, once more, and we 
hope for the last time, it was noted as something remarkable that 
Cnut’s church at Assandun was built of stone, because it was built 
in the stoneless region of Essex, while it was also noted as some- 
thing remarkable in a region so rich in stone as Somerset that the 
old church at Glastonbury was of wood. We really need not go 
through the whole matter again. Any one who has learned by 
study what the history of the tenth ccuiury was, instead of forming 

ams as to what its history ought to have been, knows that a 
whole crowd of buildings in England and elsewhere were built at 
this particular time. It is true that, owing to the introduction of 
a new style and of a2 fashion for larger buildings in the next cen- 
tury, most of them have been destroyed. The destruction of 
many of them is recorded as well as their building. To argue 
that, because they were pulled down, therefore they never were 
built, is like arguing that, because we know when a man was 
killed and who killed him, therefore he never was born. 

We said, as we think, so nearly ail that is to be seid about the 
matter a year ago that we should not have said any more abvut it; 
only one or two of Mr. Parker's comments in his last paper are 
really too amusing to be passed by. Mr. Parker in his former 
paper said :— 

In the long interval between the years 500 and 1009 (in round numbers), 
it appears to have been the general custom in most parts of the world to live 
in wooden houses, and to use wood almost entirely for other buiidings also. 


We suggested that some at least rather important exceptions to 
this rule were to be found—not to mention smaller places—at 
Constantinople, Ravenna, and Venice. But now Mr. Parker 
answers :— 


Obviously, I was thinking of England and the north of France only, not 
of Italy or Aquitaine ; but I had omitted to express this, and my very 
learned friend the Saturday Reviewer took advantage of the oversight to 
amuse his readers at my expense, which rather annoyed me when I first 
heard of it. 

We are as sorry to have rather annoyed Mr. Parker as we are 
proud to be called Mr. Parker's “ very learned friend.” But 
really when he says a thing, it is not unnatural that we should 
understand him as meaning what he says. Mr. Parker spoke 
of “most parts of the world”; what means had we of knowing 
that Mr. Parker's world was so small? How could it be obvious 
to us that, when he spoke of “ most parts of the world,” he was 
thinking of England and the north of France only? And our 
—— gets greater when, a little way further on in his article, 

e dismisses northern France also from his world as well as Italy 
and Aquitaine :— 

I published a small work on Ravenna some years since, and I am well 
acquainted with the buildings of Italy and of France. I therefore could not 


mean “the long interval of five hundred vears” to apply to any other 
country than England. 
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__ We are sorry that we have not seen Mr. Parker's work on 
Teavenna, but we know ectly well that Mr. Parker is well 
acquainted with the churches of France and Italy, only we do not 
see the logic of his “therefore.” We repeat that we do not feel at 
all to blame for not finding out that, when Mr. Parker — of 
“most parts of the world,” he was not so much as thinking of 
any = of the world except England and northern France, and 
that he did not mean his words to apply to any country except 

land 


But what goes F a before the passage which we last quoted 
is more curious still:— 


I am surprised to see my very learned and able friend trying to revive the 
old Saxon theory which we thought had been thoroughly upset by Rickman 
and Willis nearly half a century ago. 

Now of all charges this is really the very oddest to bring against 
us. First of all, we have no ae : bes to the facts. It is 
Mr. Parker who has a theory by which he is trying to upset the 
facts. And surely Mr. Parker knows us well enough to know that 
of all theories a Saxon, or even so much as a Semi-Saxon, theory is 
the very last which we should try to revive. By the “old Saxon 
theory ” we understand Mr. Parker to mean the belief of the elder 
antiquaries that all Romanesque buildings were older than 1066, 
and that therefore all Romanesque buildings in England were, in 
their phrase, “Saxon.” It is really too bad to charge us, of all 

ple in the world, with reviving such an exploded theory as this. 
ave we ever talked about “Saxon” buildings or “Saxon” anything, 
unless we were speaking of the really Saxon parts of Germany, 
England, or Normandy? Have we ever given anybody reason to 
believe that we thought that Durham and Peterborough and Nor- 
wich as they now stand were “ Saxon” in any sense ? Have we not 
taken some pains to trace the steps by which, reviving in the course 
of the eleventh century, the primitive Romanesque style common 
to all Western Europe, and of which the oldest buildings of Eng- 
land show a rude form, was gradually supplanted by another form of 
Romanesque, the Norman style, the “novum edificandi genus,” 
brought in by Edward the Confessor. We should have thought 
that this was rather different from the way of speaking of those 
who used to talk of “Saxon” doorways at Iffley. Our only hope is 
that we are again wrong in taking Mr. Parker to mean what he 
says. Perhaps it ought to be obvious to us that when Mr. Parker 
charges us with “ trying to revive the old Saxon theory,” he is really 
thinking of something else, and does not mean his words to 
ape to the ‘old Saxon theory,” but to something quite different. 
r. Parker huddles his remarks together on the top of one another 
in such an odd way, and cuts the same remark into two pieces at 
such a distance from one another, that it is not easy to follow his 
argument. His great point, as we all Imow, is the construction of 
walls, whether at Rome or anywhere else. It is well known that 
at Rome the brick-work grew wider and wider jointed from the 
 fine-jointed work of Nero’s time onward. This Mr. Parker has 
shown himself. So in England William of Malmesbury notices 
the fine-jointed masonry of the buildings of Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury in the time of Henry the First, and Mr. Parker is quite 
ight in saying that the work of the eleventh century is commonly 
wide-jointed. We are not so sure that he is right in arguing that 
the masonry of “three generations before that period” must have 
been ruder still. So however he does argue; and yet he argues 
elsewhere that 


The construction of the first half of the eleventh century is so bad that it is 
evidently an imitation of the much better construction of an earlier period. 


Because a thing is bad therefore it must be an imitation of 
something good. Mr. Parker also argues twice in his paper that, 
because there is fine-jointed work at Bradford-on-Avon, it is there- 
- fore proved “ not to be of the eleventh century, nor of the tenth.” 
“ It is,” he adds, “most probably of the eighth; although I do 
not remember one of that period like it anywhere.” We also 
believe Bradford to be of the eighth century, but we certainly 
should not have been led to that belief by Mr. Parker's reasoning. 
As far as we can understand him, fine-jointed masonry had, long 
before the eighth century, gone out of use in Western Europe 
generally, and it did not come into use again in England till long 
after the eighth century. But Bradford-on-Avon would seem to 
have been a peculiar, exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction, Roman 
or English, and authorized to indulge in fine-jointed masonry, 


while most parts of the world could make nothing better than the | 


bricks of Constantine or the stones of William the Conqueror. 
Bradford in short is, as Mr. Parker tells us in two places, an ex- 
ceptional case. “ It stands in the middle of some of the best stone 

uarries in England; it was therefore cheaper to build of stone 
there in the eighth century.” This is true of Bradford ; it is equally 
true of large parts of England besides. It is true of Northampton- 
shire, where early buildings are common ; it is true of Somerset, 
where they are unknown. The exceptional thing about the church 
at Bradford is the fact that it is there now. It was one of a class 
built at the same time by the same founder; the others have been 
taken, but Bradford has been left. 


This brings us back to our former illustration that, if a man is 
Imown to have been killed, it proves that he once was alive ; of 
churches, if a building is pet a to have been pulled down, it 
proves that it once was built up. This Mr. Parker does not seem 
toallow. Ie so tells us:— 


Professor Willis, in his admirable History of the Cathedrals of Canterbury 
and Winchester does not say that we have any building of the ten 
century remaining in either. Archwology has to do with existing remains ; 


“ the things that have been” belong to history -. At Winchester the 
present church was built on a new site, near the old one, not on the same 
foundations. 

All this is just what we have ourselves said over and over again. 
We never said that the buildings of Odo and Aithelwald were 
there now; we only said that they had been there once, and that, 
as they were built there, and built of stone, at the very time when 
Mr. Parker says sometimes that nothing was built at all, sometimes 
that things were built only of wood, the fact that they had 
once been there at once upsets his theory. But Mr. Parker's 
distinction between history and archeology is altogether beyond 
us. Besides the words which we have just quoted, he says in 
another part of the essay :— 

History is a record of things that have been, and depends upon written 

evidence only. Archzology has to do with existing remains, only compared 
with, and confirmed by, history. 
We—“my learned friend and that school,” as Mr. Parker calls 
us—must explain that history has both to do with things that 
have been and with things that are still, and that it uses, not only 
written evidence but every kind of evidence that it can get. Arche- 
ology, we should have thought, is one branch of history ; Mr. Parker 
seems to think that the two may be opposed to one another, and 
that what may be true in one way may be false in the other. 

The rest of the paper consists of things which have been said over 
and over again, and answered over and over again, only put perhaps 
in an order which makes it a little harder to follow than usual. 
We are told too that there was a time when “England and 
Normandy were provinces of the same kingdom.” We are first 
told that the Lincoln towers are of the age of Cnut, and then, 
what is the truth, that they are of the age of William. We are 
told that Jarrow and Monkswearmouth, buildings partly of the 
time of Benedict Biscop, partly of the time of William the 
Conqueror, prove something as to the first half of the eleventh 
century. And we are told, as the foundation of an argument, that 
Cnut built churches “on the site where churches had been 
burnt by his father or himself during the wars which ended in the 
settlement of the Danes on the eastern side of England,” while 
every one knows that the Danes had been settled on the eastern 
side of England long before the time of Cnut; while too William 
of Malmesbury says nothing about churches being burned, but 
only about their being “ partim foedata, partim eruta.” The only 
approach to a new argument is this; Mr. Parker asks, 

If the Roman art of building was not lost at least for one generation of 

men, how does it happen that the art of vaulting was entirely lost, and no 
builder ventured to throw a vault over a space twenty feet wide before the 
middle of the twelfth century ? The general use of wooden buildings in the 
period between the Roman Empire and the twelfth century is the only manner 
of explaining it. 
We had always thought that the Roman Empire, both in East 
and West, was in remarkable vigour about the middle of the twelfth 
century, but never mind that. Mr. Parker has got hold of a fact, 
though he does not see the explanation of it. Except in the case 
of cupolas, there is very little vaulting over large spaces between 
the iourth century and the twelfth, in architecture we should 
rather say the eleventh. The cause was this—during that time 
few public buildings were built except churches. Nothing was 
built after the type of the Baths of Caracalla or of the Basilica of 
Constantine. It was Constantine himself who made the change. 
At the Lateran and at St. Peter’s he brought in the fashion of 
using columns in the inside of churches, and such columns clearly 
could not support a vault. The use of the vault over large spaces 
therefore went out of use; it came in again when the use of more 
massive piers was fully established. The basilican churches were 
not vaulted, because they could not be; St. Sernin and Speyer 
could be, and were. 

We now hope that we have done with this matter for ever. 
All that we ask is to be allowed to believe that the fact that Queen 
Anne is dead of itself proves that she once was alive; that the 
fact that Wulfstan and Walkelin pulled down certain churches of 
itself proves that those churches had once been built up. 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS 


fMHREE chiefAssociations—the “ Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours,” the “ Institute,” and the “ Dudley ”—exhibit in 


' their several galleries a total of more than fourteen hundred 


drawings. The public are almost too familiar with the leading 
artists here represented to stand in need of formal criticisms or 
descriptions. Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Birket 
Foster, Mr. Joseph Nash, Mr. Collingwood Smith, and Mr. Dobson, 
all of the “Old Water-Colour Society,” have been long pronounced 
in manner; Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. Hine, Mr. Collier, Mr. Linton, 
and others, are well-known favourites in the less mature “ Institute ”; 
while Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Hemy, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, Mr. J. C. Moore, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Severn, and others 
once again cast in their fortunes with the adventurous “ Dudley 
Gallery.” It will then be readily understood that the large 
majority of these fourteen hundred works, whether they are marked 
by the presence or the absence of talent, fall into accustomed 
routine ; they are, in short, both in choice of subject and in treat- 
ment, just what everybody acquainted with the antecedents of 
these three galleries might have prognosticated beforehand. We 
willnot then retrace our steps over the well-beaten ground; we 
prefer to deviate into paths which allure by unwonted aspects of 
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nature or by new or even eccentric phases of art. The works before 
us are, in fact, sufficiently eo to point to growing 
tendencies in our national school of water-colour painting. 

The venerable “Society of Painters in Water-Colours” has 
stolen a march upon its rival the “Academy” by the admission 
of the “lay element.” The Catalogue opens with the startling 
announcement of the following “ Hono Members ”:—the 
Right Hon. William Gladstone, Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. Prescott 
Hewett, M. Madou, and Mr. John Ruskin. The first two on the 
list receive the distinction by way of compliment merely; the Prime 
Minister, at all events, has too many irons in the fire to amuse 
himself at his easel, if he has one. Indeed, of these five Hono: 
Members two only appear in the list of contributors; one is 
the accomplished surgeon Mr. Prescott Hewett, the other is 
the omniscient Slade Professor, Mr. John Ruskin. The 
former exhibits two landscapes (100, 331), painstaking and 
refined, after the choicest manner of amateurism; the other 
sends also two architectural studies (97, 105), subtle in 
form, rapturous in colour, iridescent in play of light— 
— which reflect the ardent and eloquent word-pictures of 

e author of the Stones of Venice. e have not had the 
pleasure of greeting Mr. Ruskin as an exhibitor for several years; 
these studies, made on the spot, are of interest in many ways. We 
may just mention as an amusing misadventure that “ the study of 
the colours of marble in the base of the Church of St. Anastasia 
at Verona ” (97), ap at “the private view” upside down. 
This mistake of the was in part accounted for and excused 
by a want of pronounced form in the drawing. Mr. Ruskin, in 
fact, with the utmost subtlety and sensitiveness, educes out of 
the polychrome marbles of Verona a play of colour scintillating 
and evanescent as that of the rainbow. e result is Turneresque. 
Turner himself indeed once suffered the severe satire of having one 
of his florid, but formless, compositions turned topsy-turvy. 

Among the salient manifestations of the period is the prismatic 

lay or the sensuous pulsation of colour. This = which 
peculiarly in the Gallery of the “ Old Water-Colour 
Society,” may have been brought about through two synchronous 
causes; the one the ever-present power of Turner, intensified by 
his rapturous commentator, the author of Modern Painters; the 
other, scenic expositions of the spectrum made by men of 
science. We occasionally, in fact, meet with pictures painted 
as if for the express purpose of propounding philosophic princi- 
ples. We come, for instance, upon landscapes professedly tran- 
scribing a mountain, a valley, or a lake, which might almost serve 
for diagrams to lectures at the Royal Institution on the analysis 
of light and colour. Among the best-balanced demonstrations of 
such chromatic relations are “ A Mountain joyous with Leaves and 
Streams ” (343), and a drawing of “ Durham ” (350), both by Mr. 
Alfred Hunt. Such compositions are visions; they hold an in- 
termediate position between painting and a , between fiction 
and fact, between art and nature. Mr. fred. Goodwin is yet 
another romancer in colours; “ Notes from a Sketch Book” (351) 
strike the eye and move the fancy as reveries from dreamland ; 
they are in form and in colour as passing and pleasing memories 
writ in water. Mr. Goodwin has a way peculiarly his own of 
calling forth colour as an — out of a region of grey 
shadow. Mr. Whaite, one of the recently-elected Associates, 
pushes what is moody and morbid in these phases to the furthest 
extremity; “ The Last Gleam of the Setting Sun” (61) is little 
short of muddled. In happy contrast are Mr. Hale's tender greys 
awakening into half-consciousness of colour; ‘ Oystermouth” 
(336) is true in tone and full of atmosphere ; the artist is studious 
of quality and relation. Mr. North, though observant of character 
pol careful of symmetry in form, affords yet another proof that 
painters who nowadays make ae appeal clothe themselves 
almost as a matter of course in colours. Indeed “ Trout Streams 
and Flowers ” (237), in its disorganized composition, form, light, 
and shade, re the penalty often incident to this chromatic yet 
inchoate school. It strikes us that a drawing, “ Roman Bridge, 
Tivoli” (94), by Mr. Alfred Fripp, best reconciles apparent incom- 
tibilities; it is true to nature, and yet enehes the subtle 
armonies of art. We shall doubtless find future opportunity of 
speaking of other phenomena in the process of water-colour paint- 
ing within this 

The Eighth Winter Exhibition of sketches and studies at the 
Institute does not materially differ from its immediate predecessors. 
Of eight honorary members, including, among foreign painters, 
Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, Madame Henriette Browne, M. Gallait, 
and M. Israels, the last alone is present. M. Israels, in “ Evening 
Sorrow” (246), the picture of a melancholy girl laden with grief, 
again touches the chord of pathos. This artist habitually makes his 
lamentations in monotones; in painting as in music the prolongation 
and repetition of a note, the dwelling with tenderness on a tone, give 
expression to plaintive moods of mind. Such art, however, is 
almost primitive in its simplicity and is usually restricted in its 
range. Mr. Herkomer, though a denizen among us, wears the aspect 
of a foreigner ; there is something almost savage in the uncouthness 
of his genius; he has an eye for the grotesque side of nature. 
“ The Old Gardener” (350), and “ Fishing in the Black Forest” 
(352), are salient in angle and quaint in character, while studies 
of the female nude have been com into “ A Fairy Overture,” 
haunted by bats and ravens ; the whole scene looks like a place of 
weird forms and strange sounds. In the | of simple naturalism 
there are, as usual, some good examples; “ Little Bo-Peep ” (44), 
by Mr. Small, and “ The Friends” rot), by Mr. Frederick Skill, 


have the truth and care required in genre-painting. In landscape 
Mr. Hine and Mr. Collier again take the lead. Mr. Hine ex- 
hibits a study, fine in colour as in form, of “ The Agglestone, 
Dorset” (215), and Mr. Collier throws over “ Bannock Moor” 
(250) a breadth of shadow and a grandeur of atmospheric 
effect not unworthy of De Wint or David Cox. The collection 
as a whole falls into the common fault of conventionality; man 
of the drawings seem as if made under the fumes of the mid- 
night lamp; they want the freshness of work done in the: face 
of the sun and the wind. It is an old complaint that these 
“ Sketches and Studies” are not what they pretend to be. 


The Tenth Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery, containing 670 
drawings, is by general consent scarcely up to the standard of 
former years. The Gallery continues to labour under both the 
advantage and the disadvantage of a constituency numerous almost 
beyond example; thus, while the contributors to the Old Water 
Society are 57 and to the Institute 56, the number of ex- 
hibitors at the Dudley amounts to more than four hundred. The 
Exhibition is well known to have the speciality of being open to all 
comers ; hence, though the standard continues low, the variety is as 
great as ever. The characteristics of the collection naturally 
correspond with these conditions. The enterprise of youth, the daring 
of untried and ofttimes untrained genius, the aspiration of men 
who have been striving after an unattained ideal, never fail to 
make this Gallery a marvel to grave seigniors who have long fallen 
into established routine, and a delight or an entertainment to those 
who curiously watch for strange developments, or who believe in 
possibilities in art yet to be accomplished. 


The Dudley Gallery is now, as heretofore, marked by a 
leaning to historic styles; and we cannot conceive a surer 
basis on which young men of promise may rear the art of the 
future than on the master-works of classic and medieval times. 
The bane of our English school has Jong been common naturalism 
or pretty incident, and in this respect our native art compares un- 
favourably with the expressly student works of modern France 
and Germany. We therefore gladly hail efforts in this ideal 
and historic direction, even though they should plead for indul- 
gence by their immaturity. We have said that the Dudley is 
this year below the average ; the falling away is specially felt in 
the absence of Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Burton. 
Even Mr. Donaldson, strange to say, has reliquished the medizval- 
ism which he has heretofore planted around Nuremberg and 
other olden cities, and is now guiltless of little more than 


innocent landscapes in Matlock Valley. Thus a cause which 
has been upheld in this Gallery persistently, not to say devoutly, 
is left to the keeping of Mr. Edward Clifford and Mr. Walter 


Crane. The former again excites astonishment by a startling, 
though thoughtful, composition, “ Israelites Gathering Manna” 
(365). Were it not for a certain dirtiness of colour, the reverse of 
solemn and sacred, this work would rank well by reason of its high 
purpose. Respect is due to an art which, though encompassed by 
infirmities, stands out in protest against the frivolous and. 
popularity-seeking products of the day. Mr. Walter Crane, 
in “Winter and Spring” (262), makes a praiseworthy effort 
to escape the ordinary influences of an Italian tour. Here, 
in place of picturesque peasants grouped on the Pincian, are 
two symbolic figures, one of Winter crouched down and stricken 
with cold, the other a graceful dame wreathing spring flowers 
among classic ruins. In an architectural vista stands old Time 
wih bareien and sickle. The accessories, especially the care- 
fully drawn mouldings and ornamental details of classic structures 
crumbling into ruin, carry the mind back through eventful histories. 
It is unfortunate for this juvenile school of revival that it commits 
itself to dismal, dirty tones; one ray of sunlight, one spot of colour 
would be of great value; the gloom would thus be lit up, and 
contrast and relief gained without loss of the solemn historic 
sentiment which fitly presides over this retrospective art. Mr. 
Macbeth is another of our young artists who occasionally mingle 
medizvalism with modernism; the background in “the Vale of 
Health” is high and heavily loaded after the manner of the 
early German and Italian painters. 


The portraits in the Dudley Gallery deviate as greatly from 
ordinary modes of treatment as the fancy pictures. “Hugh Bell, 
.,and Daughter ” (84), by Mr. Poynter, A.R.A., is a picture 
studious of form and expression, but we have once more to regret an 
unpleasing heaviness and an uncomfortable crowding. To the same 
decisive and unflinching hand we owe a faithful sketch of the oft- 
painted “ Fall at Bettws-y-Coed ” (363). Each touch is instinct 


with p and with character; the water has movement, the 
wavelets leap onward. This small —. may be accepted in 
evidence of the often-repeated statement that great figure-painters 


are also landscape-painters, on the principle perhaps that the larger 
art includes theless, We’ end with Mr. J Moore's portrait of 
“Blanche, daughter of Admiral Hon. F. and Lady Louisa Eger- 
ton” (224), a drawing which by its brilliancy . A as a gent 
among its dusky companions—the , a8 usual, have pitched 
the Gallery in a singularly low key. e portrait of this little 
child in a mob-cap, sheltering herself under a J 
has a quaintness and an old-fashioned mien which might belong to 
the girlhood of our great-grandmothers. Such union of piauaney 
with simplicity gives a peculiar charm to the children of Reynolds. 
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THE THEATRES. 


E ty is a relief to find the Haymarket Theatre resorting to comedy 
as its chief attraction. We are indebted to Mr. Gilbert's fairy 
drama of last year for suggesting the burlesque of the Happy Land, 
but perhaps the next piece of the same kind might not have been 
useful in the same way. It must be owned that Mr. Gilbert has 
lately succeeded best when he has written in verse, nor need he be 
deterred from writing good lines because they are certain to be 
parodied. The last three pieces which he wrote for the Hay- 
market attained a popularity which was perhaps surprising, and 
now that he writes in prose the reception of his piece is, we think, 
rather below its merit. He is always an effective satirist, and 
whether fairies or men and women speak, the audience can per- 
ceive that they are themselves aimed at by clever epigrams. It 
may deserve attention by Mr. Gilbert and other authors that that 
interesting member of modern society, the prig, offers himself for 
dramatic scarification more complete than he has yet received. The 
younger Smailey in the play called Charity is slightly priggish, 
and we feel entire confidenee in Mrs. Van Brugh’s discernment when 
she says that she does not like that good young man. When he 
proves himself a scoundrel in the last act we are able to congratulate 
ourselyes that we and Mrs. Van Brugh saw through his veneer 
of respectability from the first. He is like some of the young 
gentlemen of Mr. Trollope’s novels, and we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Gilbert could draw other pictures of the 
same kind. The scene between the two a ag when the 
father finds to his delight that the principles instilled by him 
into the son’s mind will direct his conduct, is admirable. Both 
father and son look like men whom we have often met, and 
they speak and act in harmony with their looks. The Bishop 
elect has our entire sympathy when he remarks that his profession 
restrains him from laying fingers on young Smailey, but he rejoices 
that he has a son who is at liberty to do as he likes. We may 
remember the dying Highlander who was reluctantly persuaded by 
his confessor to say that he forgave his enemies, and added, “ M 
son, do you remember them.” Mr. Buckstone, whether on eart 
or above the clouds, is Mr. Buckstone always, and it need not be 
said that as the private detective, “a professional sceptic at two 
guineas a day,” he is infinitely amusing. His firm, having been 
employed by Mr. Smailey to watch Mrs. Van Bragh and by 
somebody else to watch Mr. Smailey, have, as he says, combined 
the jobs; and when the smash of Mr. Smailey’s character 
occurs, the detective mentions that Mr. Smailey’s own 
policeman will take that gentleman into custody. Nearly all the 
ac in this play are well acted, and Miss Robertson as Mrs. 

an Brugh and Mrs. Mellon as Ruth Tredgett, a tramp, are parti- 
cularly good. But the subject is difficult to handle, and if Mr. 
Gilbert wishes to say all that is in his mind upon it, he had better 
perhaps choose fairyland to hold discourse in. 

‘Mrs. Van Brugh is a young and handsome woman passing for a 
widow, living in good style, and dispensing her ample income liber- 
ally in charity. Her early history is rather indistinctly told. She 
admits, as we understand, that she was never married to the late 
Mr. Van Bragh at all; but it is suggested by the artful Smailey 
that she was married to him in the lifetime of his former wife. We 
do not expect that a manager should have a play perused and settled 
by counsel before producing it, and therefore it would be idle to 
ym, we that this play conflicts with legal notions. Smailey is 
the heir-at-law of an old gentleman who left an estate to his god- 
daughter by the description of “wife” of Mr. Van Brugh, and it 
is assumed that, if the devisee was not really, but only ostensibly, 
the wife of Mr. Van Brugh, the devise would fail, and the heir-at- 
law would be entitled to the estate. Mrs. Van Brugh looks so 
prettily distressed when Smailey hints to her the nature of his 
claim to the estate, that one feels almost tempted to inform her of 
the old legal maxim, veritas nominis tollit errorem demonstrationis. 
It is, however, assumed to be highly important to ascertain the 
date of the death of Mr. Van Brugh 


y 
society is not likel 
which contravenes 
were a French play, or if the characters were fairies, or per- 
haps if Mrs. Van were a particularly wicked as well as 
fascinating woman, the thing might do. But she is too much like 
one of themselves to be forgiven by English ladies for her aberra- 
tion; and therefore we infer that this play, in spite of much clever 
writing, is not destined to a long run. e understand that 

iley is “wanted” on a charge of forgery, but what he has 
forged we neither know nor care. Mrs. Van Brugh and her 
~— announce their intention of departing, under the escort of 
the Bishop elect and his son, for some new and happy land where 
her early history will not interfere with her reception into such 


society as the country affords. Of course if you go far enough into 
the bush there is nobody who can call upon you, and therefore you 
need not ascribe the want of callers to any social prejudice against 
yourself. 

A novel by Mrs. Edwardes has been converted by Mr. Gilbert 
into a play in which we can find no defect of workmanship. The 
excellent acting of Miss H. Hodson in a part well suited to her 
will be likely to attract full houses to the Royalty Theatre for a 
long time to come. It would probably not have occurred to any 
reader of Ought We to Visit Her? that this novel is particularly 
capable of being dramatized, except in the circumstance that the 
heroine, having come from the stage, easily goes back to it. As 
compared with Mr. Gilbert's original play at the Haymarket, this 
adapted novel has the advantage that the characters in it do not 
pretend to be any better than they are. Jane indicates with con- 
siderable frankness what is likely to happen if her husband neglects 
her, and what nearly does happen before the curtain falls, Of 
course every play must have some kind of plot, but the earliest 
and lightest part of this play, before the plot discloses itsel!, is 
the best. “Jane is an actress by birth, early training, natural 

roclivities alike, and her rendering of Mrs. Crosbie is perfect. 
The conscious rectitude, the British matron walk, the very eapres- 
sion of the eye is lifelike.” Jane's talk with her husband about 
their first years of married life, her meeting with the Crosbies, 
her frank and too fascinating manner to the young “ gunner,” 
are all excellent. She-shows him her photographic album 
with its three pages of vagabonds, including her sister and her 
uncle, and then her husband on a page by himself, ‘a land-mark 
between the Old World and the New.” Crosbie is rather shocked 
to see in the collection the landlord of the “Golden Kagle” at 
Frankfort. Jane tells him that Carl Hofman was her husband's 
good friend when he was ill, but she will not presume to put 
Crosbie in such company. “ I've got a bishop somewhere—indeed 
I have. Min [her sister] gave him to me when she was weeding 
her book. 1 don’t remember his name, but he is some one very 
celebrated, who went wrong about the deluge, and I'll put you 
beside him. Yes, you and a bishop all by yourselves, on one 
page.” She talks in a perfectly unabashed manner of the “ pro- 
fession” to which she was brought up. “I tell Theobald some- 
times that when everything else fails I can earn my bread by 
giving dancing lessons. Will you attend my classes, Mr. 
Crosbie? I'll take you on moderate terms as an old friend.” If 
this part had been written for Miss Hodson it could not have 
suited her better, and perhaps not so well, and she is supported by 
an efficient company. It would be hypercritical to compiain that 
the heiress Emma Marsland does not contrast so sharply with Jane 
Theobald on the stage as in the novel. According to the story she 
was plain, with hair which was called auburn, and her one redeem- 
ing quality was a fortune of 30,000/. The manager perhaps con- 
sidered that he could not pin upon a lady’s back a label stating 
that she is worth 30,000/., and unredeemed plainness might hinder 
the success of his play. At any rate the fault that one of the 
characters is too good-looking may easily be gpm tecent 
attempts to dramatize novels have not produced encouraging 
results. The most popular novels of the day, such as those of Mr. 
Trollope, seem to want life and colour for the stage, or it may be 
that we have few dramatic artists capable of rendering a 
delicate portrait without either daubing it or allowing its 
characteristic features to vanish into air. We cannot exactly 
say how much of the success of Ought We to Visit Her? is 
due to the author, how much to the adapter, and how much to 
Miss Hodson; but we can easily imagine that a failure might have 
resulted from entrusting the part of Jane to less skilful hands. 
“‘T can never,” she says, ‘go into the might-have-beens of life. The 
facts as they are are enough for me—rather too much just at 
srw If I hadn’t left the stage I might have been a second 

aglioni by this time.” These words ought to be spoken by some 
one in whose mouth they do not seem a mere empty boast, and 
probably the speaker could have done this, or something like it, 
if she had not done better, as those who remember her Ariel and 
Imogen may think she has. The discreet adapter has omitted Jane’s 
sister, Min, who might have spoiled the play. To act an actress 
would be almost more difficult than to act a ‘might have been” dancer 
who “got married” instead of mounting a pair of wings. Among 
other disqualifications for the place of a lady in Chalkshire society, 
Jane is rather too graceful. ‘T):'s is one of the slight touches which 
show that the author knows what she is writing about, nor is it 
any discredit to her that the same thought occurs in Coningsby. 
Jane tells her husband, “ Till I was sixteen—till the time you 
raised me above my station, sir—I was trained to move my limbs 
well, and although I am in the position of a lady now, I can’t 
remember always to be ported» ’ Mr. Gilbert’s success in this 
adaptation may console him for the partial failure of his own 
comedy. 


REVIEWS. 


BAIN’S MIND AND BODY.* 
EADERS of Professor Bain’s treatises on the Mind are well 
aware of the intimate relation which the author seeks to esta- 


* Mind and Body; the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. London: Henry 
8. King & Co. 1873. 
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4 of a Certificate of this lady's burial by huth Lredgett 1s an impor- 
: tant incident of the play. Both the morality and the law which 
| it enunciates are — hazy. It 7 to be assumed that, if 
the lady called in t sige om ong an Brugh married Mr. Van 
Brugh in the lifetime of his first wife, she would be guilty of 
; bigamy. What she really did,as we understand her own account, 
to live with Brugh without anything 
regarded as a binding marriage having passed ween 
them. English society declines in general to take unto itself 
\ ladies, however pretty in look and manner, and exemplary in 
f conduct, who have committed these youthful indiscretions, 
* and Mr. Gilbert’s sarcasms are not likely to alter the 
q views of society on this head. This perhaps would not 
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blish between mental and bodily phenomena. Indeed Mr. Bainmay 
be said to be the first psychologist who has endeavoured to trace out 


fully and consistently the bodily counterpart or equivalent of every 
thought and feeling. Mr. Speneer is even now his only rival in 
the endeavour to elucidate all developments of human conscious- 


ness by means of facts and hypotheses of nervous action. The 
sensationalists of the last century had no adequate physiological 
data for working out in detail the connexion of mind and body, 
nor did they conceive with sufficient steadiness the twofold nature 
of the phenomenon, but rather confounded the bodily, or at least 
the nervous, with the mental. It is Mr. Bain’s great merit to have 
clearly recognized and firmly maintained the radical and in- 
destructible distinction of the mental or subjective and the bodily 
or objective, while at the same time he just as firmly maintains 
the complete connexion of the two in the conscious and organized 
individual. Yet, though his opinions on the subject were well 
known, it does not follow that there was no room for a clear and 
succinct statement of the nature and law of this peculiar union as 
a kind of Prolegomena to his psychological system. This is what 
Mr. Bain’s new volume, published in the International Scientific 
Series, aims at supplying. Its rt may perhaps be better 
understood by contrasting it with Dr. Maudsley’s volume, Body 
and Mind. This last also aims at establishing the dependence of 
mind on body ; but it is concerned chiefly with pathological facts, 
the relations of abnormal states of mind with abnormal states of 
the brain and other organs. The work before us seeks to complete 
the doctrine of the relation between consciousness and bodily 
organism by noting and classifying the normal instances. It pro- 
pam to show not how curiously disease or any sudden change in 
dily function affects the brain, and through the brain the mind, 
but how completely all the familiar processes of sensation, thought, 
and emotion flow, so to speak, upon the surface of nervous 
currents which sustain and fashion their ever-varying shapes. 

Mr. Bain’s volume opens with a brief statement of all conceivable 
theories of the union of mind with nervous structure. It is possible 
to say that, though united in our present life, they are wholly 
unatlected by each other, having perfectly distinct modes of exist- 
ence; or that only in the lower departments of mind, as sensation 
and appetite, is any dependence of mind on body discoverable ; or 
again that, supposing a dependence of the one on the other to be 
established, the laws of the two worlds—the spiritual and the 
material—are too dissimilar to allow of our using the one set to 
explain the other. In opposition to these views Mr. Bain sets the 
growing scientific opinion that the study of the brain must tend 
to throw light on mental processes whether in the present stage 
of physiological knowlege, as he himself thinks, or only after 
considerable advance in that science has been made. The reader 
may feel a little indistinctness in this preliminary statement, from 
the want of a clear separation of the metaphysical from the 
scientific problem involved in the union of mind with body. Thus 
it looks at first sight as if the first supposition, including Leib- 
nitz’s hypothesis of a pre-established harmony, were incorrectly 
made an alternative with a scientific conception of phenomenal 
dependence. It is clear that a Leibnitzian who believes in the 
perfect adjustment of the material and spiritual order can as legiti- 
mately employ nervous facts as clues to mental facts as a pure em- 
piricist. This apparent ambiguity would be removed if Mr. Bain 
were to premise distinctly that he is merely discussing the several 
scientific suppositions as to the extent and value for scientific 
inference of the connexion between mental life and bodily pro- 
cesses. 

It must not be supposed, of course, that Mr. Bain holds the con- 
comitance of all the higher mental phenomena of thought and rea- 
soning with nervous changes to be as yet directly ascertainable. 
He thinks, however, that the number of clearly ascertained facts 
bearing on the union of the two regions of phenomena warrants 
the presumption that they are intimately united throughout. 
Very wisely, therefore, he first of all puts into light the certain 
foundations of this union, before seeking to determine, with the assist- 
ance of hypothetical conjectures, the precise forms which it assumes 
throughout the development of thought, emotion, and volition. 
The region of the hypothetical is approached in the third chapter, 
which treats of the connexion of mind and body as an example of the 
method of concomitant variations that is employed in the case of 
two phenomena inseparable, and so not susceptible of observation 
in complete isolation, but displaying a certain parallelism in their 
respective variations. The relation of brain size and structure to 
quantity of mental power; the general correspondence between the 
number of nervous elements, fibrous and cellular, and that of our 
ideas, associations, &c.; the agreements of conscious life and 
nervous process in respect to time and degree, are discussed 
both as established laws within certain limits, and as highly 
ag hypotheses for the whole range of mental phenomena. 

{r. Bain here shows himself fully abreast with the most advanced 
physiological research both English and German. Yet we think 
a fuller reference to the experiments of Weber, Du Bois Reymond, 
Helmholtz, and Fechner on the laws of nervous stimulation would 
have been a gain to the exposition. Possibly the reader will 
sometimes find it difficult to follow the exact order of the argu- 
ment. It would be an immense advantage, for example, if the 
very adequate description of the nervous system porn | be taken 
from this c er, in which it strikes one as a digression from the 
main course of the thought, and made a preliminary chapter. We 
think, too, that, as thebook seems designed for a wide class of readers 
many of whom cannot be supposed to have a large acquaintance 


with the subject, a few more aids to the understanding of the’ 


} process when it reaches the central structures. ., 


drift of the argument, in the shape of connecting phrases and 
even distinct headings, would bean improvement. In both ‘these 
respects it strikes us that Mr. Spencer's exposition of the same 
in the chapter of his Psychology headed “ AEstho-physiology,” 
with the preceding account of the structure and laws of the 
nervous system, though characterized by a much more abstract 
language, would probably be a clearer unfolding of the subject to a 
new student. 

In the chapter on the General Laws of the Alliance of Mind and 
Body Professor Bain specially aims at finding the nervous 
equivalents for the principal mental functions and daws which his 
psychological system recognizes. It need hardly be said, therefore, 
that this part of the treatise is the most hypothetical of all. 
Nobody can quarrel with this. If a writer.avows his conviction 
that the complete correspondence of mind and body is established 
at least as a high probability, he is almost required to suggest 
some conceivable mode of this connexion msislieakie to those more 
subtle mental phenomena whose nervous coneomitants in the 
hidden structures of the brain cannot as yet be observed. Mr- 
Bain’s suggestions on this subject may be eompared with Mr. 
Spencer's hypotheses on nervous action. The latter is much bolder, 
and seeks to penetrate into the intimate structure of nervous tissue 
and the precise molecular changes which compose nervous action, 
Mr. Bain, on the other hand, whose aim is more purely 

sychological, contents himself with a few conjectures as to the 
on dispositions of nervous elements answering to diflerent 
mental processes. An interesting example of this new hypo- 
thetical matter is to be found in the attempt to determine: the 
nervous conditions of the great law of consciousness, called by Mr. 
Bain relativity, that all distinct states of mind are transitions, and 
are intense in proportion as the transition is great, and that no 
feeling can be sustained beyond a certain time or renewed in any 
considerable intensity until after an interval of quieseence. Mr. 
Bain, with a characteristic scientific caution, conceives the nervous 
change answering to this condition of consciousness in one of 
two ways. He thinks that during unconsciousness, as in a deep 
sleep, either the nervous mass as a whole is quiescent, un- 
agitated by currents of nervous energy, or the currents kept up 
are flowing at an even, unaltering pace. On the one supposi- 
tion the initial stimulus is the origination of motion, on the 
other the disturbance of a uniform motion. The most remarkable 
| physiological suggestions, however, which our author offers are in 
reference to the number and precise arrangement of cerebral 
elements, and the retentive power of the mind. Taking language 
and visual recollections as the highest acquisitions both in 
variety and ameunt, he forms a rough conclusion that “the 
cerebral growths, of a certain typical complication, cannot be ade- 
quately stated in hundreds; they amount to thousands, and even 
tens of thousands; they scarcely count by hundreds of thousands.” 
Starting again from physiological data as to the minuteness of the 
ultimate nervous fibres, on Dr. Lionel Beale’s hypothesis, and the 
thickness and compactness of the layers of grey substance in 
the brain, Mr. Bain conjectures that a may be, in the higher 
cerebral centres, something like one thousand million corpuscles, 
and five thousand million fibres, and that thus for each nervous 
grouping of a certain complexity there would be from five to 
twenty thousand cells, and from twenty-five to one hundred 
thousand fibres. Mr. Bain has also some interesting suggestions, 
illustrated by diagrams, as to the precise mode of arrangement 
among the various cells. Although much of this reasoning will 
doubtless strike the reader as very rough and tentative, he can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the fact that the knowledge of mind 
and brain has advanced to the point which at least makes such a 
comparison of quantities possible. 

-vobably the part of Mr. Bain’s volume which will excite most 
interest is that which seeks a final expression for the mode of 
union between mind and body, and compares this conception, in a 
highly instructive historical summary which concludes the book, 
with the various metaphysical theories of spiritual substance. The 
writer takes the extreme Positivist ground in denying mystery, in 
the sense of something demanding a “ why,” to the union of mind 
and matter. This connexion, he thinks, could only be further 
explained by assimilating it to other phenomena, and, this being 
impossible, it must be accepted as an ultimate fact. As to the 
ultimate statement of the union, Mr. Bain rejects the view that 
mind and body act on one another, or that the mind uses the body 
as its instrument, since these imply that the mind, in part at least, 
is isolated from all nervous process. He then goes on to show 
the difficulties in conceiving the union of the ap or materia: 
and the subjective or spiritual, as the most widely opposed facts in 
our experience. He puts aside all theories of local connexion as 
inexact, the mental having no properties of position or extension, and 
decides that the only mode of formulating the union is in terms of 
time. It may be said that the difficulties which Mr. Bain supposes in 
realizing the union of mind and body apply only to the individual 
subject. But, in conceiving this union, we naturally think of thedouble 
process, material and spiritual, as going on in some other person ; and 
even in trying to frame an idea of our own twofold existence, we 
set ourselves in imagination in the place of another capable of ob- 
serving us as objects detached from bis own persanality. We 
think again that, looking at the mere phenomena, the union of ‘the 
mental activity and neryous process is even.more a dependence of 
the former on the latter (rather than the converse) than Mr. Bain 
shows it to be. For in one senses, be 
have.at first a. 1 ical tsa men 

purely physical process L 
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when emotional excitement causes derangement of a lower organ, 
it is not a case of a pure and isolated spiritual operation ae 
a material one, since the material, in the shape of subtle cereb 
activities, was always an accompaniment of the spiritual. 
In other words, we have in every external stimulation, as also pro- 
bably in the order of ple sop and possibly in the history 
of animal evolution, the material as antecedent existing — from 
the mental; but we never find the mental existing without the 
material. With regard to the metaphysical theories of one or more 
substances underlying mental and material phenomena, it may be 
remarked again that Mr. Bain does not quite sufficiently distin- 
guish the yo eee problem from the scientific. The 
theory of a double substance cannot be disproved by scientific 
progress. What science does is to give to human thought 
another and absorbing occupation, by force of which ontological 

tion falls into disuse. Hence we cannot quite follow the 
author when he concludes his history of opinion by the remark 
that the discoveries of science have shown the hypothesis of two 
substances to be untenable, and favour the supposition of one sub- 
stance with two sets of properties—the physical and mental. No 
doubt science tends to invalidate many of the old arguments for 
two substances, but it does not affect it as a pure metaphysical 

tion. When Mr. Bain says that science favours the notion 
of one substance, which th he calls “ guarded or qualified 
materialism,” we confess ourselves unable to attach any definite 
meaning to the term substance. We know from his other works 
that Mr. Bain does not believe in an independent substance matter, 
and we can only suppose that by substance is meant simply the 
fact of the connexion of the mental and bodily in the same 
individual. If this is s0, however, it is clearly no metaphysical 
doctrine at all, and cannot therefore be co-ordinated with any 
theories of substances in the ontological sense. A little more 
fulness and explicitness on this and one or two other points would, 
we think, render Mr. Bain’s volume an invaluable account of what 
is perhaps the most interesting truth of science, and certainly the 
most fruitful source of metaphysical speculation. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS.* 


one of the last chapters of this, the i volume of 

Mr. Forster’s life of Dickens, the author makes a few remarks 
in answer to criticisms upon the earlier parts of his work. He 
was charged with ing himself too conspicuous. He replies 
that he “ studied nothing so hard as to — his own og ity, 
and has to regret his ill success where he — that he had 
only tov perfectly succeeded.” We cannot withdraw our opinion 
as to Mr. Forster’s success in self-suppression ; but, after such an 

ogy, we shall not en the charge any further; and we are 

e more ready to withdraw from the question because the present 
volume is not open in anything like the same degree to our former 
criticism. Mr. Forster is here a much less conspicuous figure, and 
has published some letters which were not addressed to himself. Of 
another c which he endeavours equally to repel we must say a 
little more. People, he says, have complained not only of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s presence, but of Dickens's absence. They have been disappointed 
because Mr. Forster does not make them talk to Dickens as 
Boswell made them talk to Johnson. Mr. Forster's reply is re- 
markable. He says that the book could not have resembled 
Boswell, because Dickens carried nothing of his authorship into 
social intercourse. “ His talk was unaffected and natural, never 
bookish in the smallest degree.” Just the same remark might 
have been made of Johnson. The charm of Boswell is precisely 
that he shows us the man Johnson whom we should never have 
inferred from Johnson the author. The reason for Mr. Forster's 
incapacity to rival Boswell isa simpler one. It is that Dickens 
was not a Johnson, and that Mr. Forster is not a Boswell. The 
biographer has not the power of dramatic representation, and 
the subject of the biography did not, it may be presumed, 
present such good materials for the art of conversational report- 

. Yet Dickens’s mode of uttering himself was character- 
istic in its way, and es a writer of the necessary qualifica- 
tions might have succeeded in setting the man before us more 
vividly than Mr. Forster has done. To compare any book 
with the most successful work of its own kind ever pro- 
duced is necessarily unfair; and we have no right to measure 
Mr. Forster's merits by the degree in which he has fallen short of 
Boswell. Such a felicitous combination has only happened once 
in the whole course of lish literary history, ot may never 
happenagain. We do say, however, that a biographer of so much 

ience as Mr. Forster, and with such opportunities of know- 
ledge, might have been expected to give us a really vivid account 
of a friend known so long and so intimately, and so well de- 
serving a skilful portraiture. And we must express our conviction 
So x @ very moderate standard, the book is on the 
whole disappointing. 

What, we naturally ask, was the real Dickens? What was his 
domestic and social character? What view did he take of his own 
calling, and how far did he act up to his beliefs? The curtain cannot 
be drawn aside; but we may expect to learn something 
of that inner life which can never oa tely recorded in a 
man’s own writi The answer which Mr. Forster gives us is 
very inadequate. We are indeed rather grateful than otherwise for 


* The Life of Charles Dickens. Forster. V : 
Se By John Forster. Vol. 3. London 


certain omissions. Mr. Forster touches very lightly indeed upon that 

in the life of Dickens which chiefly p eve farner the course 
of his later years, and which, in consequence of some unfortunate 
revelations, has left a rather di ble impression upon the 
minds of many of us. It is plain, Coweten that the whole truth 
cannot be told, if any one is competent to tell it, with due regard 
to the rights of social privacy and to the feelings of survivors, 
Under these circumstances we unreservedly approve of Mr. 
Forster's reticence, though we must add that the reticence neces- 
sarily deprives us of the means of judging of Dickens’s behaviour 
under the most critical circumstances. Leaving this question, how- 
ever, we proceed to ask what kind of impression Mr. Forster gives 
us in this volume of the last twenty years of Dickens's life? The 
first answer must be that it is on the wholea melancholy one. The 
book consists chiefly of letters in which Dickens describes some of 
the scenes in which he was placed ; of other letters giving the account 
of his success in public readings ; and, finally, of criticisms upon his 
later books and his general merits as a writer. The first of these 
divisions is agreeable enough. The letters in which Dickens gives 
his impressions of French life and manners are admirable 
in their way. They are in much the same vein as his charming 
Uncommercial Traveller ; and perhaps even pleasanter, because less 
marked by his peculiar mannerism. There is, for example, a 
description of his landlord at Boulogne, M. Beaucourt, who was 
afterwards sketched by him as M. Loyal Devasseur. It is a really 
admirable example of Dickens's vein of playful humour, and as 
_ in its way as anything that we remember in his books, 

e humour is not forced as it is too often in his later writings, 
and the power of rapid observation is as marvellous and charac- 
teristic as in any of them. We will not quote; but we may 
briefly say that this and some other foreign sketches are, in our 
opinion, the ——— parts of the volume. They increase our 
knowledge of Dickens as an author, though they do not give us 
many fresh impressions of Dickens himself. At most they only 
show, what we knew pretty well already, that his happiest portraits 
were drawn from the life. We may add in this place that Mr. 
Forster publishes one additional ent of Edwin Drood. It 
is a story in which Sapsea, “an old Tory jackass ” and a pompous 
auctioneer, is made in the true Dickens style to give us an elabo- 
rate account of his own absurdities. Mr. Forster, as in duty 
bound, admires it very warmly ; but we confess that, as set beside 
the description of M. Beaucour, its mannerism affects us unplea- 
santly. It is genuine Dickens, but not, in our judgment, Dickens 
at his best. 

We pass, however, to the more personal part of the narrative; 
and here we become sensible of that melancholy impression which 
we have noticed. The story of Dickens’s last years, as here set 
before us, is indeed as sad as it is simple. We see a man of genius 
killing himself by inches in the effort to make money. The 
strong man breaks down by constantly straining his powers a 
little too far; the work which was once done spontaneously 
without a conscious effort has to be performed at high pressure, 
and with an ever-increasing sense of its painfulness; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Forster says himself, the task under 
which Dickens ultimately broke down was one which, if not 
below his dignity, was at least not the highest to which he 
might have devoted himself. Should a man of genius show him- 
self in public for money? Should a great novelist condescend to 
be an actor? These are questions which we need not answer; 
there is much to be said on both sides; but at least it is painful 
to see a man whose powers were in their way unrivalled actually 
working himself to death in an employment which, to say the 
least of it, did not give scope for the worthiest employment of his 
faculties. And what was the cause of this restless, unceasing, 
unsatisfactory labour? The answer is only too plain; but we 
preface it by one distinct statement. ‘“ Noman,” says Mr. Forster, 
“could care essentially less for money” than Dickens. We fully 
and unreservedly accept the statement. We believe as fully as Mr. 
Forster that Dickens was as generous a man as could be named, 
and was entirely above any sordid desire for money-making; 
and yet he himself tells us in the plainest language that 
his primary motive for undertaking a task of this kind was the 
pecuniary reward. The pages of this book are painfully full 
of the subject. He wanted, says Mr. Forster, to make a provision 
for his sons. It is impossible to avoid the reflection that he had 
apparently ample means for providing fora large family by the ordi- 
nary exercise of his profession. He was beyond all comparison the 
most popular author who ever wrote English. He twice received, as 
Mr. Forster tells us, a thousand pounds for a story not half the length 
of one of the numbers of Copperfield ; and Mr. Forster adds that there 
are no “other such instances in the history of literature.” The 
success of his writings was beyond all precedent. The Christmas 
Numbers of Adi the Year Round had a sale of 300,000. He was 
to receive 7,500/. for 25,000 copies of Edwin Drood, and to have 
half the protit of all sales beyond that number; whilst during his 
life the sales reached 50,000 copies. Scott in all his glory was 
not to be compared with Dickens in point of immediate popu- 
larity. Surely, one would think, a man in such a position might 
be inde _ enough of a — to allow his mind due 
rest and employ it upon worthy tasks. e arguments, however. 
which intend Dickens to ra Aa in America in spite of Mr. 
Forster’s dissuasion are carefully given in a paper drawn up on 
the occasion; and simply come to this, that he calculated upon 
making 15,500/. by eighty readings. On his return from America 
he continued his readings in England ; and calculates that by both 
together he will have made 28,000/, in a year and a half. 
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It would be foolish to blame any man for not being insensible 
i in was but the smallest of the inducement. Nothing 

13 pod ble than to disco Ss the existence in yourself 
of a new power over men’s emotions; nothing is more flattering 
than the sympathy of large audiences. It is no wonder if Dickens 
‘was more or a intoxicated when he found that, besides er | the 
most popular writer, he could be the most popular actor of the 
time; that thousands of people would have to Cnet away from 
the rooms where he was reading; that the emotions of the 
audience would follow his lightest , and that women would 
have to be carried out of the room by the dozen, “ stiff and rigid,” 
when he read the murder scene from Oliver Twist. We must 
add, too, that he naturally miscalculated his own strength; 
and that his courage forbade him to flinch from fulfilling 
his promises till he was imperatively stopped by medical advice. 
All this is enough to vindicate him more than sufficiently 
from the charge of having sacrificed the highest interests of his 
art to pecuniary considerations. Indeed we should be much 
more disposed to blame the public than the poor author who was 
the victim of their adulation. From a very early age he had been 
the object of flatteries calculated to turn the strongest head, and 
the sympathy to which he owed his power naturally rendered him 
amenable to popular enthusiasm. e fact remains that this 
volume is the history of the method by which a man of true 
— may be tempted to lower his aims, and finally to sacrifice 
is health, by the unintentional cruelty of his admirers. The 


temptation was overpowering, but the process is not the less 
melancholy. As Mr. Forster has been forced to tell us compara- 
tively little of Dickens’s domestic life, we no doubt receive 


a rather exaggerated impression. The readings did not really 
occupy so large a den of time and thoughts as we are 
apt to fancy when reading letters which are almost confined to 
a record of his successes. Many indications, in fact, show us that 
he found time for employments more worthy of a generous and 
imaginative nature. e see him only from the manager's point 
of view ; and the hours which he devoted to his friends and family, 
to his charities, to his amusements, and to his dogs, are scarce 
noticed, because they afford few materials for description. Sti 
the moral is not fee forcible. Having found a man of genius 
of unprecedented popularity, we insisted upon his perpetually 
straining brains y overworked, and, not content with that, 
forced him to rush about in railways and exhibit himself in public 
places till we had fairly broken down a tough constitution. Great 
are the of popularity; and it is lamentable enough that 
we seldom hit off the medium between allowing a great man to 
die before he is found out and overwhelming him with noisy 
and demoralizing worship. It is really more cause for wonder 
that Dickens accomplished so much, and stood the strain so long, 
than that he fell han of the highest achievements that might 
have been within his 

The novels produced within the period of this volume show 
marks of the over-excitement which ultimately proved so injuri- 
ous. His later manuscripts gradually became more corrected, and 
his style more painfully elaborated. Some of his happiest frag- 
ments were written in his later years; but we confess to the 
opinion that his power culminated with David Copperfield. After 
that time there isa tible loss of freshness, and no corre- 
sponding gain in d of reflection. How, indeed, could a writer 
so harassed and excited produce work of that maturer kind which 
we expect from the later years of a man of genius? We need not, 
however, argue the critical questions involved. Mr. Forster takes 
occasion in this volume to attack M. Taine, for whose estimate of 
Dickens we have little sympathy; having settled M. Taine, he proceeds 
to make a rather angry reply to a paper contributed by Mr. 
Lewes to the pean nage . Mr. Forster hints his opinion 
that the article was bi by some personal feeling. We do not 
think that Mr. Forster’s answer is calculated to persuade anybody 
who does not already with him, or that he even seizes very 
distinctly the force of Mr. Lewes’s remarks, But such questions 
as these are not strictly relevant to the biography. The readers of 
Dickens may doubtless find many things in Mr. Forster's three 
volumes which will throw more light upon the novels than any 
direct criticism, . The portrait of Dickens is, indeed, very incom- 
plete and pean soy: but it would be unfair to deny that it 
puts us in ion of many facts which render both the merits 
and the de of the novels more intelligible. That will be its 
principal merit, for its independent interest is certainly less than 
might have been expected from the subject. 


BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY.®* 
ie there is any class of people who are curious in the historical 

and philological study of the French tongue, but who have 
not enough practical knowledge of that tongue to read about it, so 
to speak, in itself, Mr. Kitchin has done good service for them in 


translating M. Brachet’s Dictionary. Of course, if it were Chinese 


or even Slavonic, we should be glad to read about it in our own 
tongue; but with @ tongue so familur as the French, it might 


seem that those who are qualified to make any use of the translation 


* An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. By A. Brache 
W. Rien, Oxford: at’ the Claendon Press 
I 


would be also qualified to make use of the original. Perhaps how- 
ever there is a class who wish to know about the French tongue 
and yet are not much accustomed to read books in that tongue, and 
if so, we are pleased to see so clear and full a book as M. Brachet’s 
set before them in an English shape. The Introduction is to our mind 
even better than the Dictionary itself which it introduces. “The 
Dictionary is a wonderful instance of en ere of putting a 
vast deal of matter in a very small space, and yet in a shape which 
makes it perfectly clear. Yet we have now and then wished it to 
be fuller, both in the explanations of particular words and in the 
insertion of some wail which are not there. Perhaps how- 
ever we are asking for something which is not strictly ety- 
mological, but which belongs rather to the history of the use 
of words than to the history of their formation. Thus we 
looked to that strange word gargon, and all that we found was 
that it was “ diminutive of gars and of unknown origin.” Then 
under gars all that we found was “See gargon.” We were a 
little disappointed at finding no mention of the feminine form, and 
of the av contrasted history of the two words. As Roque- 
fort remarked long ago, the history of the masculine and feminine 
forms has been exactly reversed. Both doubtless were harmless - 
in their first origin, whatever it was. M. Brachet, it should 
be remembered, always puts down an origin as being unknown 
while it is uncertain and while it is under discussion amo 
scholars; but the feminine form, 2 cnupag harmless in starting, an 
still, like our own quean, preserved in a harmless sense in some local 
dialects, after having sunk as low as a word could sink, seems 
wholly to have vanished out of the received French lan . The 
masculine, on the other hand, after having sunk nearly as low as 
the feminine—we may remember the strong words of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury to one of his murderers: “Garcionem eum et 
lenonem appellans ”—has within the last century or two come up 
again into decent company, and become, if not honourable, at least 
perfectly colourless and respectable. Each word, we may add, 
produced a great crowd of derivatives, most of which are words of 
contempt, nearly all of which seem either to have vanished out 
of the language or to have got more respectable meanings. But 
perhaps, as we have just said, all this, curious as it is as part of 
the =e of the lgunge, is not M. Brachet’s immediate 
q erhaps, as he no certain etymol to give 

the word he has done all of 
him by saying that he has none to give. Still it would 
almost be part of the etymol to have at least recorded 
the fact that gar¢on has, or has had, a feminine; because it shows 
that, whatever the etymology is, it must be something capable 
of being applied to both sexes. This custom of M. Brachet, of 
only ‘sence oe such derivations as he looks on as —- 
certain—perhaps he might have made a distinction between wo 
whose origin is doubtful and words whose origin is absolutely un- 
known—is pointed out by himself in his preface as one of the 
features in which his book differs from earlier etymological dic- 
tionaries, as those of Diez and Littré. As he writes for learners, 
he leaves out all discussion of doubtful points; and for the same 
reason, whereas his ae gansa when a derivation was absolutely 
certain, have thought it enough to state the Latin word from 
which the French word came, M. Brachet makes it his business to 
trace out the steps by which the Latin form grew into the French. 
About the usefulness of this last feature of the work there can be 
no doubt. 

M. Brachet belongs to the best school of French scholarship, to 
the school which is satisfied to oore to its own tongue its rightful 
place among other tongues. He fully a the services 
of the German Diez as the first thoroughly scientific expounder of 
the history and relations of the Romance " ce only 
do we see a which varies in the least from perfect clearness 
and accuracy, or which shows the least wish to set the French lan- 
guage at all too high above its fellows. This is when he says:— 

When popular Latin gave birth to the French, it created four other sister 
lenganges, formed, like the French, with amazing regularity and similarity 
—the Provencal, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese; or, as the Germans would 
say, the Romance 
tween the Romance forms and the 
verify and confirm our hypotheses. 
And again when he says, directly after, “ Between the Latin and 
the French, the Romance tongues stand in the same relation of 
space as old French does in relation of time,” there is a certain 
confusion, or at least something which may cause confusion in the 
mind of a learner, by speaking of the Romance languages as if they 
were something outside French, instead of French being simply one © 
amongst the Romance . So again, after M. Brachet has - 

ken of several analogies in the history of meanings between 

French and other languages, especially German, he warns us 

We must not imagine from instances like this that the German language 
has taught the French its method of procedure ; the resemblance springs 
from the identity of the operations of the human mind in general, and is not 
transmitted from language to language. 


No doubt this is true with to languages in general; but it 
is curious enough that one or two of these examples—contrée and 
Gegend, for instance—have been chosen by Professor Max Miiller 
to illustrate the influence of German—+.e. of course of Old-Frankish 
—idioms on French. No doubt there is something to be said either 


way. 

M Brachet’s Introduction goes thoroughly throughall theelements 
of the French language, and through the rules by which the Latin 
forms were gradually broken down into the modern French. And 


uently, we must use comparison be- 
rench, as a touchstone by which to 
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here at least we have nothing to complain of on the score of giving 
modern French one jot more than its due. M. Brachet’s chapter 
on “ Words of Provengal Origin” must, one would think, strike 
the genuine Parisian with the same kind of amazement with 
which some people hear that Englishmen always have been 
Englishmen. We cannot help quoting the passage :— 

Some persons may doubtless be astonished at seeing the Provengal here 
as a distinct language, parallel with Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. But if 
we would really understand its importance, and the influence it has exer- 
cised over the French, we must leave off regarding it in its modern form, an 
obscure despised patois, and look at it in its historical development ; we 
shall see that before its decadence it had, between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth century, a brilliant and flourishing existence. 

Provengal, or the “ Langue d Oc,” is the language of all the population 
of the Garonne basin, and of the southern part of the Rhone basin ; it gives 
the name to a race of men, quite distinct from the French of the North ; it is 
parent of a brilliant lyrical literature, translated into German in the 
thirteenth century, admired by Dante, imitated by Petrarch; and lastly, it 
satisfies the two criteria which in a historian’s eyes distinguish a language 
from a patois—it is the instrument of a people and of a literature. The 
philologer sees still more clearly the linguistic originality of the language 
when compared with the French ; of equal age, it has certain more arehaic 


_ characteristics, which bring it nearer the Latin and give it the same inter- 


mediate position between French and Italian that Provence holds geographi- 
eally between France and Italy. But the course of events quickly put an 
end to this independent life, the rivalry between South and North which 
ended with the Albigensian war and the defeat of the South, gave a deadly 
blow to the Provengal tongue. 

In A.D. 1272, Languedoc fell into the hands of France, and the introduc- 
tion of the French language followed close after. The Provencal was no 
longer written ; it fell from the rank of a literary language to that of a 
patois. The Provencal, Languedocian, and Gascon patois of our day are the 
mere wrecks of that “Langue d’Oc” which in its day had been so 
brilliant. 

In a note M. Brachet quotes two passages, one in Latin of the 
thirteenth, the other in Provengal of the fourteenth century, 
showing that the people of Southern Gaul looked on French 
as no less foreign than Spanish or even than English. The words 
of the Latin extract are specially curious; “In lingua Gallica 
vel alia nobis extranea,” just as Orderic constantly opposes 
“Gallia” to Normannia.” M. Brachet too does full justice to 
the Teutonic element in French; we mean of course the Old- 
Teutonic element, the words which eame into French from 
the Franks and other conquerors whilst the French language 
was still forming, as distinguished from the handful of words 
which the fully formed French language has borrowed from 
modern German, chiefly during the Thirty Years’ War. One 
of the best things in the Introduction is the way in which M. 
Brachet distinguishes between the two great classes of words, to 
which these two kinds of German words in French severally 
belong. These are the words which really make up the language, 
what M. Brachet calls “ Elements of Popular Origin,” and those 
which he calls “ Elements of Learned and of Foreign Origin.” 
The first are of course mainly Latin, with a large Teutonic and a 
small Celtic infusion—words which, so to speak, have come of 
themselves, which have never been consciously invented, and 
which have gone through the regular laws of change by which the 
French language was formed. The others are words which have 
been consciously formed from Tatin or Greek words, or borrowed 
from other tongues—Provencal and the other sister Romance 
tongues among them—and which have not gone through the same 
laws of change as the elder ones. The large number of Teutonic 
words, and the small number of Celtic, to be found in‘ modern 
French is one of the things to be constantly borne in mind. It 
shows how thorough the Roman conquest of Gaul was. No one 
can doubt that the prevailing blood and the prevailing national 
character of modern France is Ce!tic, and not Roman or Teutonic, 
and yet the Celtic element in the language is utterly insignificant’ 
as compared, not only with its Latin essence, but with the large 
Teutonic infusion. M. Brachet makes himself justly merry with 
the people who talk Celtic nonsense in Gaul just as we have 
had sometimes to make ourselves merry with the people who 
talk Celtic nonsense in Britain. At the same time, as M. Brachet 
sets aside six hundred and fifty words in modern French as 
being of unknown origin, the chances certainly are that a good 
many of these may turn out to belong to the Celtic element, 
rather than to more easily recognized Latin and Teutonic. While 
on the subject of Celtic follies, M. Brachet opportunely points out 
that they have had the effect of discrediting the real value of 
Celtic philology, and that for their first scientific treatment the 
bsg tongues have to thank, not any Celt, but the German 

USS. 

The formation of the French language M. Brachet looks upon as 
having been complete by the eleventh century; of this he gives a 
curious instance. It is then that we get the first beginning of 
what he calls learned words, words formed not instinctively, but 
consciously ; such a one is the word tnnocent, perhaps the earliest 
of the class. Of this class M. Brachet says :— 

They have been created, long after the death of the Latin language, by 

* learned men and clerks, who got them out of books, as they needed them to 
express their thoughts, and who transplanted them just as they were into 
the French speech. Thus in the eleventh century we find in some MSS. the 
word innocent, the exact and servile reproduction of innoecentem; the French 
tongue had then no term for such a quality, and the writer, embarrassed in 
his attempt to express himself, was obliged to copy the Latin word. The 
learned origin of the word is shewn from the fact that it has not undergone 
those transformations which popular usage imposes on all the words it 
adopts; thus,in popular words,in becomes en (as infantem, enfant ; 
inimicus, ennemi), andr tem b isant; so that if innocentem 

had suffered popular transformation,it would have become enauisant, not 


innocent. Popular words are the fruit of a spontaneous and natural growth, 
learned words are artificial, matters of conscious reflection ; the former are 
instinctive, the latter deliberate. 

At first, each learned word, for some time after its introduction into the 
French language, remained as unknown to the people as scientific terms are 
in our day. The barons and villains of the days of Robert the Pious were as 
little able to understand the word innocent as the labourers of our day are to 
comprehend paleography or stratification ; but as there was no popular word 
for the thing, innocent presently passed out from the learned into general 
use : it appears for the first time in ecclesiastical works ; less than a century 
later it is to be found in the Chanson de Roland, and other popular poems ; 
it has passed from the scientific and special vocabulary to the usual and daily 
language of men. 

In the latter part of the Introduction M. Brachet goes minutely 
through the history of the processes by which Latin turned into 
French. He gives the history of each letter, and the rules of 
change which each letter in its several positions goes through. 
So too with the suffixes, which are by no means the least curious 
part of the story. Most of them of course are Latin, but one or 
two, as ard and aud, are Teutonic; both of them having, curiously 
enough, a tendency to take a bad, depreciatory, or diminutive sense. 
Who could have thought that clabaud and crgpaud are both 
Teutonic words, and with Teutonic endings—the aud and the ard 
being the same as the wald and the hard which end so many 
English and other Teutonic names ? 

We need not tell any one who has the least inkling 
of such matters that the Latin ¢ before @ at the beginning 
of a word regularly becomes ch in French, but some may 
have been a little puzzled at sometimes finding seeming 
exceptions to a rule which ought to be universal. Why, for 
instance, is the place where a famous treaty was signed Cdteau 
Cambresis and not Chateau? and,at the other end of the land, why 
do we find Castél Sarrasin? Because the one form is Picard and the 
other Provengal, and,as this particular change did not afiect the 
Provencal language, any more than the Italian and Spanish, so by 
some odd chance it did not affect the Picard dialect at the other 
end of the territory of the Romance speech. Thus, besides proper 
names, besides those we have quoted, some ordinary words have 
got into classical French in the Picard or Provencal form—as 
camp, campagne, casse, alongside of the truer French forms champ, 
champagne, chasse. Among them, in page Ixxxvi. of his preface, 
M. Brachet puts cadeau from capitellum, while in the body of the 
Dictionary we get the more curious, and we think truer, deriva- 
tion from catedia, which is a kind of Romance in itself. 


THE FIRST EARL OF MINTO.* 


fP\HE Earl of Minto left a high name behind him, among 

Governors-General of India, as a careful, laborious, clear- 
sighted, just, benevolent, and courageous administrator. Without 
noise or pretension, he was a popular Governor-General ; he was 
not brilliant, but of solid ability and judgment. These three 
volumes of his memoirs terminate when his great work of Indian 
administration began. He left Evgland for India in December 
1806. After seven years of work as Governor-General, le reached 
England again in the summer of 1814, and hurrying from Loudon 
to rejoin in Scotland his wife, from whom he had been all this 
while separated, he died on the road, at the fist day's halting- 
place, in his sixty-fourth year. He had been made an earl before 
his return to England, and during seven yearsof high public labour 
had aggrandized his children’s fortunes. Sir Walter Scott men- 
tions that for many years afierwards the deceased lord was 
supposed to haunt the house at Minto. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood, knowing that he had reached London, thought there was 
something mysterious in his not arriving in Scotland, and con- 
jectured that he was kept in hiding. 

This memoir carries Lord Minto, with much minuteness of 
detail, and with great abundance of private correspondence, through 
thirty years of Parliamentary life and European official employ- 
ments, and amply proves the high qualities of mind and heart 
afterwards exhibited in India. In noticing,a worl like this, we 
must presume the reader to be generally acquainted with the 
course of public events from i776, when Sir Gilbert Elliot, asa 
Whig, first entered the House of Commons, till 1806, when, a 
member of the House of Lords, and holding high Cabinet oflice 
(President of the Board of Control) in Lord Grenville’s Ministry 
of “ All the Talents,” he bade adieu to English polities, accepting 
the Governor-Generalship of India. We shall perhaps best do 
justice to the book by unconnected extracts showing the varivus 
interest of its contents. 

Early in his Parliamentary career Sir Gilbert Elliot won the special 
regard of Burke, who greatly appreciated his abilities. At Burke's 
special-and pressing instance, he tool charge of the prosecution of 
Sir Elijah Impey, the Indian judge, in Parliament. It was 
in this style that Burke wrote to his young iriead, December 
14, 1786 

I wish you would look over the charges, and select such a part as you 
might think most proper for you to open. There is no sense in being in 
Parliament without taking such a part as your abilities fit youfor. Todo 
less is to injure and maim yourself as well as your friends ; and I really am 
most earnest that whatever you do, great or small, should not be done care- 
lessly or greatly within the limit of your powers. You are too tall for 

* Life and Letters vA Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 175% 
to 1806. Edited by his Great-Niece, the Countess of Minto. 3 vols. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1874. 7 
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the second rank. You must not be in it.. Bring up the Impey papers with 
a, for that is a business which sooner or later we ought not to blink. God 
ess you! 


Just a twelvemonth after the letter quoted from Burke, Elliot 
brought the charges against Impey before the House of Commons, 
and had a success which more than fulfilled Burke’s hopes of his 
abilities. Elliot wrote to his wife in Scotland, December 13, 1787, 
the day after the speech :— 


My success on this occasion has very far exceeded my expectations before, 
and, indeed, my own opinion after ; and if it had not been for the general 
expression of approbation, and for the particular warmth of my own friends 
in their applause, I should literally have come home very ill satisfied with 
myself. . . Burke is quite out of himself on the subject, and I am 
quite convinced that nobody on earth, except yourself, can feel as he does 
about it. His expressions as to the composition and delivery of it are 
extravagant, and I will not repeat them—“ the most beautiful thing that 
ever was heard, divine, beyond human sweetness,” and such like. For God’s 
sake do not show this to anybody else, for it is a little too bad to repeat even 
to you, though I do not think it fair to rob you of anything that will give 
you pleasure. But Burke’s praises in other points, which I think more 
material, are really both pleasing and affecting to me—in a word, as to the 
substantial points which go to character. I went home with him afterwards 
to dinner, and he could not at all contain himself. He was darting every 
now and then across the room to embrace me. At dinner, without any pro- 
vocation, he had his hand every now and then across the dishes to take my 
hand. . . .« The manner of everybody was changed to me, and it was 
easy to perceive that I had got on higher ground. The shabby people 
proved it as well in their way as the heartiness of my friends. In short, 
the success was complete. 


Burke and Windham wrote with the utmost fervour of encomium 
to Lady Elliot. As this speech irrevocably settled Elliot's political 
calibre, a further extract from his correspondence showing Fox’s 
enthusiastic approval may be excused :— 


I dined yesterday with Dudley Long. The party were—Charles Fox, 
Mr. Grey, Lord George Cavendish, Windham, Long’s brother, myself, Lord 
Maitland, and Tom Pelham. . . . Charles Fox, who is not apt to praise 
to anybody’s face, said nothing about me one way or other (although I had 
heard his opinion from others) till we had sat a considerable time after 
dinner and began to open a little, when, talking of one of the topics I had 
treated, he broke out with the most violent expressions of admiration I 
have undergone yet from anybody. He swore that, “No, by G—, there 
never was anything so entirely perfect as Sir Gilbert’s speech!” and then 
he went on with passages of it, just as if he had spoken it himself. You 
may imagine whether this testimony is tickling to me or not. 


Sir Gilbert Elliot’s letters enter very fully into the political crisis 
caused by George III.’s insanity in the winter of 1788-9. He was 
now the confidential counsellor not only of the Duke of Portland, 
the recognized head of the Opposition, but of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, to whom the Queen placed herself in hostility. 
There had been some estrangement between the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Portland, on account of the refusal of the latter, 
in the spring of 1787, to support a movement in Parliament for the 
payment of the Prince’s debts; the Prince now sent a handsome 
message to the Duke by Fox, and the Duke needed and had Elliot’s 
assistance for a suitable letter in reply :— 

On parting with Fox the other day, he took him by the hand, and said, 

“Pray shake the Duke of Portland by the hand for me, and tell him that I 
hope everything that is past may be forgot between .us; and, as a proof 
that I retain no impression from it, assure him that as soon as I come to 
town, which will be in a day or two, I shall come to Burlington House, and 
I do not desire that my going there should be kept private.” This looks 
more like heart, and is done more like a gentleman than one looks for from 
any other Prince we have known in England. The Duke was properly 
touched with this conduct, and sat down to answer the message. He wrote 
five letters, four of which he burnt, and at length sent for me to revise the 
fifth, and help him out if n . He sent for Windham at the same 
time “as another great critic”—these are the Duke’s words, not mine. I 
found the general purport and matter of his letter excellent, but thinking 
some part of it a little objectionable and a little obscure, I wrote another 
on the same plan, and not departing from the material conception of the 
Duke’s, which, being approved by Windham and the Duke, was sent just 
asI wrote it. So I have the honour to be the author of the first state-paper 
of this reign or regency. : 
The reply of the Prince of Wales to an address from a Committee 
of both Houses on the subject of the Regency was also written by 
Elliot. ‘The answer e by the Prince was entirely mine, and 
done in a great hurry half-an-hour before it was to be delivered.” 
Later he prepared a memorial for the Prince of Wales, to be pre- 
sented to the King on his nce 5 justifying the Prince’s conduct 
with reference to the Regency Bill, and attacking Pitt. Soon after 
he settled a letter from the Duke of York to the Queen, in reply 
to an irritating —_ amt, He convey a message from the 
King for him and the Prince of Wales. It was ascertained that 
the Queen had misrepresented the King’s message, and herself 
added what there was offensive in it :— 

Burke therefore advised the Duke of York to write a letter to the Queen 

accepting the invitation and touching very lightly on the offensive part of 
the message. The Duke of York sat down immediately and wrote the 
enclosed, which emis it his own hand, as it may be a curiosity in the 
country. I did not think it quite eg and I altered it to the en- 
closed paper, which you will see is my hand. Duke of York immediately 
copied mine fair, carried it off to the Prince of Wales, who approved, and it 
was sent off. Soon afterwards Lord Loughborough came in, and then Lord 
North, and then Lord Stormont, but the business was already despatched. 
They approved, however, perfectly what had been done. 
Sir Gilbert was called in to Carlton House to join Burke and 
Sheridan in preparing an answer from the Duke of Clarence (after- 
wards William IV.) to a harsh letter from the King, written 
under the Queen’s influence. All this proves the confidence of 
his party in Sir Gilbert Elliot’s judgment, a quality which pre- 
eminently distinguished him, 


The French Revolution brought about a disruption of the Whig 
ition to Pitt. Burke, who first’ quarrelled with Sheridan 

and then with Fox, led the way to this disruption. Windham 
gnd Elliot, who did not follow Burke on the French question, 
afterwards, in 1792, took the lead in opposing the agitation of 
Parliamentary reform by Grey and Fox, both within and outside 
Parliament. They vigorously objected to the formation of the 
Society of Friends of the People, of which Grey was a foremost 
promoter. When Parliament met in December 1792 the Whig 
party was disorganized. Unable to obtain decisive action from 
the Duke of Portland, who frequently promised it and failed, Elliot 
came out in the House of Commons, December 28, declaring his 
differences of opinion from Fox, and saying that the Duke of Port- 
land agreed with himself in support of the Government. Windham 
stood by Elliot :— 
I went last night to Burlington House [the Duke of Portland’s] with 
Windham. Fox came soon after, and we had a most unpleasant conférence, 
each of us claiming the Duke of Portland, who is involved in such a laby- 
rinth of inconsistencies as he can never extricate himself from. I was, how- 
ever, extremely relieved indeed by his avowing explicitly that I had his 
authority for all I had said in his name, or intended to pledge him for—that 
is to say,as to the resolution to support Government in those measures 
which the present crisis required. 


France declared war- against Encland in February 1793. Pitt 
was now in cordial relations with Windham, Elliot, and those of the 
Whig party who agreed with them. When the letter announcing 
the be declaration of war reached Pitt, he sent “it im- 
mediately to Burke, and desired that he would communicate it to 
Windham and me [Elliot]; and he generally joins us in anything 
like confidential communications.” Overtures for ofiice followed. 
Elliot was offered the Governorship of Madras, and declined it. 
Soon after he was designated Civil Commissioner at Toulon, on its 
surrender to our forces by the French. Burke and Windham were 
delighted with the appointment. The Whig Lord Loughborough 
had shortly before been appointed Lord Chancellor, on Thurlow’s 
dismissal. Elliot's was the second Whig official adhesion to Pitt ; 
his brother-in-law, Lord Malmesbury, who had taken a similar 
course in the Whig party, was appointed Minister at Vienna; and 
in the next year, July 1794, the Duke of Portland, Earl Fitz- 
william, Earl Spencer, and Windham joined Pitt’s Administration. 

One appointment led to another, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, leaving 
England tor Toulon in November 1793, did not return till March 
1797, after he had been nearly three years Viceroy of Corsica. 
His Corsican administration brought him into very close relations 
with General Paoli, whose power over the Corsicans had effected 
the annexation of the island to England, but who, after a time, 
became dissatisfied at finding himself in a position inferior to the 
Viceroy, jealous, suspicious, and a fomenter of opposition to Sir 
Gilbert. Sir Gilbert’s letters are full of complaints of difiiculties, 
increased for him by home mismanagement. In September 1796, 
without any previous notice, he received a despatch from 
the Home Government ordering the immediate abandonment of 
Corsica. Hardly was Corsica evacuated under these orders when 
Sir Gilbert, too late, received further despatches, announcing that 
the Government had changed their intentions, and wished Corsica 
retained. Sir Gilbert, after the evacuation of Corsica and termina- 
tion of his Viceroyalty, went on a visit to Naples, where he saw 
much of Nelson and Lady Hamilton. He established a lasting 
friendship with both ; his letters about them contain many inter- 
esting details, and are the letters of a kind and friendly critic. 

Soon after his return to England Sir Gilbert was made a peer, 
with the title of Baron Minto. He was promoted to an earldom 
afterwards, towards the close of his Indian Governor-Generalship. 
In 1799 he was appointed Minister at Vienna, and held the post 
until the end of 1801. He had felt himself agerieved by the sudden 
termination of his Corsican appointment, and by certain personal 
complications in which the Duke of Portland, the Secretary of 
State, who was his immediate chief, had by carelessness acted 
prejudicially towards him; and he did not regard the peerage 
conferred on him as a full satisfaction of his claims. The follow- 
ing was written to his wife after he had been made a peer. 
Lady Elliot had apparently urged on him an application to the 
Government :— 

I shall do what is necessary and reasonable; but I shall not foree myself 
too much on that point in opposition to feelings which are fit to be listened 
to. There is so much disgust and humiliation in the sort of importunity 
which is required even for vires artrpd merger that it approaches very 
near to meanness to submit to it. What I must aim at is to set myself on 
higher ground by obtaining a larger share of public and Parliamentary 
consideration. While I am a mere suitor even for justice, I shall probably 
be treated as such, and nothing diminishes real weight and estimation so 
much as that posture. 

Lord Minto, on his return from Vienna, found Addington in 
session of the Premiership, and though his friend Tom Pelham 
(now Lord Pelham) was a member of the Administration, he took 
his place in the House of Lords as an independent member, more 
inclined against than for the Government. He disapproved of 
Addington’s anti-Catholic policy, on which he had come into Pitt’s 
place, and he also disapproved of the Peace of Amiens, Adding- 
ton’s handiwork. In May 1804 a combination of elements of 
opposition, including both Pitt and Fox, overthrew Addington, 

Pitt was again Prime Minister, against the feeling of the King, 
who peremptorily objected to Fox being included in Pitt’s Minis- 
terial arrangements, and thus prevented the junction with Pitt‘of 
Lord Grenville and the Whigs, including Sir Gilbert Elliot. Pitt 
died in May 1805, and the Whigs came into power as “ All the 
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Talents,” under the presidency of Lord Grenville. Lord Minto 
was President of the of Control, and a few months after he 
‘was appointed Governor-General of India. 

There is much variety in this very interesting book. Suddenly 
in the midst of politics and Ministerial arrangements, we come 
upon such an incident as this, showing Lord Minto’s thorough 
goodness of heart and simplicity of character :— 

I met three little children lost yesterday in Piccadilly, and after trudging 
a mile or two through all the bye streets of St. James’ parish, in rain, it 
ended in my being obliged to bring them to the hotel and desiring the 
landlady to bring them some supper and put them to bed, meaning to 
advertise them to-day. However, an hour after I was gone to Roehampton, 
the mother of one of them had discovered them with the help of the Cryer ; 
and I was very glad to find to-day on my return that I was relieved of this 
family. I never saw an uglier little boy; and the two little girls no 
beauties. They had wandered from beyond Oxford Road; and are the 
children, one of a collar-maker, and two of a carpet-maker ; they made me 
a full hour too late for Lord Buckingham’s dinner. 

Lady Minto, the editor of the work, has been fortunate in her 
materials. Lord Minto was an excellent letter-writer, and had 
matters of great interest constantly to write about to his wife. 
Burke and Windham are valuable correspondents. Letters to 
Lady Elliot from her sister, Lady Malmesbury, are very plea- 
sant contributions to the work. It is right to add that y 
Minto has made a skilful use of her materials, and done nothing to 
spoil their effect. We have gone carefully through the volumes, 
and found nothing like error or inaccuracy, except the repetition of 
a against Spencer Perceval of unhandsome public conduct 
towards the Princess of Wales (vol. ry 392); this was doubt- 
less in print before the publication of Mr. Walpole’s biography, 
which effectually disposes of the a a clearly establishes 
the thoroughly pure and disinterested c r of an undoubtedly 
narrow-minded and bigoted politician. We have to note that 
Lady Minto, @ propos of Sydney Smith and Holland House, 
authenticates, on the distinct authority of Earl Russell, a remark- 
able story of a conflict of wit between Sydney Smith and the 
Prince of Wales, in which the latter had a marked advantage, 
told by the authoress of Holland House, and contradicted by 
the Quarterly Review. One story told by Lady Minto strikes 
us as very surprising; indeed, with all respect to so intel- 
ligent and painstaking a lady, we should say it was almost in- 
credible. connexion with the subject of crime in London 
towards the close of the last century, the following extraordinary 
adventure is’mentioned as occurring to Lady Elliot, some time 
between 1782 and 1788 :— 

Her carriage was standing at the door of one of the great London shops in 
a crowded thoroughfare. hile her sister, who accompanied her, was speak- 
ing to a shopman at one window of the carriage, a gentleman, perfectly well 
known to her as a member of society, rode up to the other at which she sat, 
and stooping towards her, but without a sign of recognition, or a depreca- 
oF or explanatory word, snatched her purse from out the carriage-basket 

rode off with it at full speed. Lady Elliot never saw it again. In after 
years she was wont to tell the story as an instance of the desperate courses 
to which the gambling mania of the day drove its victims, but not even to 
her children did she ever confide the name of the individual who had placed 
himself at her mercy and was saved by her silence from overwhelming 


Certainly this statement seems in every way extraordinary. The 
criminal was a well-known member of society. Why did not 
Lady Elliot tell her sister, who was at her side? Why did she 
not tell her husband? This complete reserve surely prejudices the 
story, which we cannot but think that Lady Minto would do well 
to investigate further, 


PHINEAS REDUX.* 

—— only difficulty in the way of our pronouncing Phineas Redux 

an excellent novel is the doubt whether it can be called a novel 
at all. Does the question of the Disestablishment of the English 
Church, discussed at elections, by leaders of ies in the House, 
in Cabinet Councils, and Clubs, alternating with the grievances of a 
master of hounds on the poisoning of foxes, constitute material for 
anovel? Above all, can that be a novel where there is no plot, 
where everybody, with the exception of one insignificant couple, 
is on the shady side of thirty, and all the love-making is carried 
on by a widower and two widows of mature years ? e imagine 
the youthful reader will hold a very decided opinion that it is not. 
‘We can only say then that it is far more amusing than most of the 
novels which it is our lot to criticize, and that our pleasure in it is 
derived, not from sympathy with the author's views and prepossess- 
ions, but from the play of qualities which are as essential to the 
novelist as either plot or lovemaking. Every generous reader 
must so far feel himself the friend of the author who has once 
bestowed on him the gift of pleasant hours, whose works have 
once charmed and absorbed him, that his success is a personal 
matter to him, and his failure in like manner a subject of 


patenel t. There have been times when Mr. Trollope’s 
ends, ing the pleasure they took in his earlier fictions, have 


experienced this His later work has not seldom seemed 
to them a falling off; the subject perhaps was ill chosen, or the manner 
hurried, careless, mechanical ; but here we see him himself again, 
enjoying his work, feeling the old mastery over his characters, and 
careful use the toil is congenial. Two points combine to bring 
about this success. The subjects are of a nature most attractive to 
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the author, and his characters are his, as well as our, old friends, 
Both the recent action of political parties and the universal public 
interest in a long protracted trial have evidently excited his 
keenest observation, for what interests the majority of people 
will always interest Mr. Trollope. But a novelist cannot 
a mere observer or a mere reasoner; he has an inner arena, 
a stage where all great questions and moving incidents 
have to be acted out, worked out, and talked out, according to 
his ideal of the fitting, the natural, or the humorous; and for 
this purpose Mr. Trollope entertains a standing company of per- 
formers suited to his genius, who hold possession of the ground, 
ready to personify the gifts, qualities, and leanings of the master 
mind. edo not say that he never introduces a new character, 
but with him a new personage is mostly a clever sketch; he 
cannot show, because he does not see, him all round. But with 
his familiars there is a perfect intimacy, there is such an entire 
grasp of his conception that they are parts of himself; he realizes 
so absolutely the whole man or woman on whom his fancy has 
long dwelt that his mind has not room for new images; the 
interests that occupy him most must be delineated by the old ones; 
they, and they only, have the knack of giving expression to 
his wit, thought, and observation. Some writers so circumstanced, 
retaining the image in their own mind, give it a new name and 
belongings, in the hope of mystifying the reader. For our 
rt, we very much prefer to have the old set of people as we have 
bar known them, rather than to see them under the most cunning 
transformation, which simply hampers the author and distracts 
the reader from the matter and the scene that ought to engage 
his undivided attention. 

Of course it is the thoroughness of his conception of characters 
that enables Mr. Trollope to make such large use of them. Take, 
for example, his Lady Glencora. How true to herself she 
shows on every occasion; how thoroughly he has realized in 
her case character, antecedents, and position in life, playing upon 
one another! One of the consequences of recurring again and 

in to the same dramatis persone is that an author grows 
fond of them. Habit and their faithful service make him like 
them. He calls Lady Glencora’s good nature in a great measure 
caprice; and we know it isso. She answers too well to our own 
experience to doubt it. But the person who does good-natured 
things, and thinks it worth while to bestow her wit and liveliness 
upon us, is loveable in spite of the questions which an analytical 
survey of character raises. And the author who finds her the 
ready vehicle for his own vivacity likes her on similar grounds. 
Lady Glencora is a general favourite, because she makes things 
pleasant ; though her good nature is largely qualified by caprice, 
and her kindness by patronage, and in spite of the recklessness which 
is so apt to betray—even in ladies who are not quite duchesses—a 
sense of vast superiority to the lesser people for whom laws and 
rules are all very well. Such a personage fits in excellently with 
Mr. Trollope’s cheerful portraiture of life. He certainly enjoys 
delineating that class of society which lives freest from the cares 
and anxieties that vex mankind at large, which consists of people 
who have the best of everything as a matter of course—state, rank, 
money, horses, and dogs, and the government of the country into the 
bargain. The reader relishes some of these pleasant circumstances at 
second-hand enough perhaps to sympathize with the hero Phineas, 
who, having once tasted what life is to a sharer of these joys, having 
been listened to in the House and petted by the finest of fine 
ladies, finds life slow in Dublin, where he has retired upon a place 
under Government and married the “ girl of his heart.” It was 
under these circumstances that the reader of Phineas Finn 
took leave of him some few years back. And it has suited Mr. 
Trollope to recall him from obscurity rather than put a stranger 
on the old scene, though the arrangement compels him to cut off 
the life of Mrs. Finn prematurely, and to introduce her husband 
again to the reader with a great deal too much on his mind and 
hands, and especially with too ready a fitting into the old order of 
things which was interrupted by his retirement, to have much time 
to bestow on her memory. The poor lady has to be ignored alike 
by authorand reader. We gather that Phineas, the handsome Irish- 
man, is Mr. Trollope’s ideal of the able man—the man who 
combines those particular qualities which make everybody, especially 
the ladies, like his company; and perhaps we recognize a yet in 
this second appearance more than in the first; we see that he 
really is a pleasant fellow. Of course the man whom this 
designation fits is especially dependent upon general regard and 
estimation. Nobody can be pleasant who does not feel himself 
liked. And yet this comfortable persuasion must be free from 
vanity and self-assertion. We don’t like either a vain or a pushing 
man. So the ideal agreeable man has a quick perception of what 
is fitting and graceful without valuing himself on it, and attri- 
butes his —— acceptance rather to good fortune than to merit. 
And yet he must have self-respect, and take his luck without 
much speculating or wondering at it. In fact, too much self-study, 
as well as any deliberate effort to please, is an absolute bar to charm 
of manner either in man orwoman. And finally, the pleasant com- 
ion, the person who is perfectly adapted to the circle in which 
e finds himself, is dependent in an omen degree for happiness 
on its approval. All the fascinating qualities depend genenlied re- 
sponse ; they must be met, and see themselves reflected in approving 
eyes. It is, of course, indispensable that a hero six feet high, if 
ut into the dock at all, should make a grand figure there; and 
it is natural to the favourite of society to hold up bravely so lo 
as the world’s eye is upon him; but it is also natural that he should 
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break down when the strain is over, more utterly than other people, 
under the consciousness that many of his friends believed him 
guilty. He feels that even the prospect of being hanged would 
not have tried and conquered his manhood so entirely as the know- 
ledge, which his sensitiveness of opinion brought home to him, that 
many of his associates, and even of his friends, thought him ip 
of the murder for which he was tried. Mr. Trollope, who of 
things hates affectation, dwells on this mental collapse as to him 
far more interesting than stoical dignity or any aim at effect, 
any pose of manner which should belie or conceal the inward 
ny. The situation is elaborated with + care, and the 
c ter is a study, though we consider that the intemperate lan- 
and behaviour which draw suspicion upon his hero are both 
offensive and out of keeping ; yet, as something of the sort was neces- 
to connect him with a murder, it has to be excused as in- 
oye to the story. 

e do not complain of Mr. Trollope’s courage in his handling 
both of law and politics, though it amounts to audacity, and he may 
say, with his great predecessor in fiction :— 

I do what I please with the Greeks and the Romans. 


As time gets on, these masculine topics supply the place of love- 
making with readers as well as novelists, and Mr. Trollope’s viva- 
oy and perception make very lively subjects of them both. There 
is ihood, certainly, in murdering the President of the Board 
of Trade and accusing a popular member of Parliament of the 
deed, but public events and proceedings have taken an eccentric 
turn lately, and we are used to surprises elsewhere than in novels. 
In such matters success is held to be the ao justification, and 
Lord Fawn in the hands of our old friend Mr. Chaffanbrass is a 
very instructive comment on scenes we are familiar with. As 
for the evidence against Phineas, it is too slight for artistic effect, 
we excuse and ladies to think that 

e is going to ‘or the sake of the picturesque situa- 
tion truth detail which the master-hand. 
The politics of the book serve the same purpose. It is, in fact, 
a satire on the Conservative party and their leader. Mr. 
Daubeny insinuates to his rustic and admiring constituents of 
East Barsetshire some enigmatical phrases which, interpreted by 


his more advanced followers, prove to be a scheme for the dis- | 


establishment of the English Church. Of course the dismay of the 


of the other who see their own weapons turned — them, give 
occasion for a great many sharp sayings of the Roc 

The debatealso furnishes an opportunity for some clever portraiture 
in which Mr. Trollope betrays a strong prejudice, partly, we 
think, due to his dislike of the @ manner 
which allows nothing to be read or deduced from it. Mr. 
Gresham is more to his mind, because here the observer is sup- 
posed to detect, and in detecting to sympathize with, every pang of 
annoyance, irritation, or impatience. 

No novel of Mr. Trollope’s will be wanting in an example of 
woman’s constancy. The victim of the quality in this case is not 
attractive, nor intended to be so. Lady Laura Kennedy, separated 
from her husband, unhappy, faded, and unamiable, bestows upon 
her once-rejected lover, now her lover no longer, a great deal of 
embarrassing fondness. Artistically she may not be ill drawn, 
but the reader is always sorry when she comes on the scene, and 
is quite ready to agree with the Duchess (our old friend Lady 
Glencora), who, when the other fair widow, devoted to the hero’s 
interests, sadly prophesies that his end will be to marry Lad 
Laura, exclaims, “ Poor fellow! if I believed that, I should thi 
it cruel to help him to escape out of Newgate.” But he does not 
marry Lady Laura. It might indeed have been foreseen that two 
such names as that of the hero and Madame Max Goesler must 
come together at last and destroy one another like chemicals in 
combination. We have said nothing of Lord Chiltern and his 
standing grievance of Trompeton Wood, with which he troubles 
the last hours of the old Duke. It would be a greater injustice 
still to pass over the capital portrait of the ideal Master of Hounds 
drawn in a series of antitheses. There are many minor cha- 
racters well sketched, and much animated description, but these 
the reader will not need to have pointed out to his attention. 


TINNE’S WONDERLAND OF THE ANTIPODES.* 


OUR hundred books, according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, of 
which however he had never read one, had already been written 
about New Zealand when his own work upon the Antipodes was 
iven to the light. Yet, so far from the theme being exhausted, 
ft. J. E. Tinne has little need for the apologetic tone with which 
he adds to the list number four hundred and two. Nearly all the 
recent writers about New Zealand, including Lady Barker and Sir 
Charles Dilke, having confined their descriptions to the South or 
Middle Island, where both scenery and people most remind the 
visitor of the home country, he preferred for the period of his visit 
in 1872 to turn his back upon the glaciers and lake scenery of the 
Southern Alps, and to betake himself to the exploration and study 
of the North Island, where not only are the natural phenomena pre- 
eminently wonderful for variety, beauty, and interest, but the 


* The Wonderland of the Antipodes ; and other Sketches of Travel in the 
North Island of New Zealand. By J. Ernest Tinne, M.A. (University 
College, Oxford). With Map and numerous Illustrations by the Autotype 
process. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 


semi-tropical aspect of the vegetation under a perennial spring, and 
the indigenous manners and customs of the Maori population, 
offer the charm of especial novelty. Without putting forth any 
pretension to write as a scientific explorer, and without claiming 
any rote qualifications as a naturalist, he brings to the task of 
recording his impressions all the advantages which lie in a genuine 
love of nature, and in an eye for all that is pict: ue in scenery or 
piquant and characteristic in imperfectly civilized life. The train- 

and muscular powers of an eminent University oarsman and 
athlete doubtless stood Mr. Tinne in good stead during his con- 
tests with hardship and risk by flood and field, where firmness of 
nerve must combine with bodily endurance for the safety and the 
steady progress of the traveller. Further reminiscences of Oxford 
are not wanting in the shape of scraps of classical reading, some- 
what trite and hackneyed it must be allowed, which come in 
every now and then to illustrate some critical episode of travel, or 
to — some moral of New World experience. We can but sym- 
pathize with the writer in the ill fortune which has given over his 
manuscript to a corrector of the press who has had to draw upon the 
light of nature for the revision of the lines of Latin. The natural 
result is a list of errata over which a reader of classical taste may 
laugh or weep as the case may be. More telling as well as more 
appropriate illustrations of what he saw and felt in the course of his 
rambles will be found in the photographs of scenes visited and 
described by him, which he selected with this view from studies 
on sale in Wellington and Auckland. 

The result of Mr. Tinne’s exploration, chiefly on horseback, 
during the year 1872, of the Hot Lakes of Rotorua and Roto- 
mahana, continuing his journey to Lake Taupa and the town of 
Napier, is to confirm his mind as to the friendly treatment and the 
hospitable reception which are to be looked for from the natives, 
even of the most recently disaffected districts, by intending settlers in 


one party at the inevitable task laid on their shoulders, and the rage | 
e 


efoucault order. | 


| the Eden of the South. Not less inviting or sustaining to the spirits 
_ and the hopes of the new comer is the wondrous atmosphere which 
like an elixir of life exhilarates the soul and stimulates the frame. 
The sunset of the semi-tropical day is the hour when, above all 
others, this charm of nature is felt. The landscape is then bathed 
in a soft light which brings into clear relief the sharply-cut out- 
lines of the distant mountains and the foliage of the trees. On 
such an evening our traveller rode out of Auckland up the Grafton 
| Road towards Mount Eden. His whole equipment was comprised 
in a valise some fourteen pounds in weight, containing clothing 
and a small plug of tobacco for presents to natives. No mention is 
made of firearms, even of the well nigh inseparable revolver; so 
easy and confident he seems to have been as to the welcome he 
was to expect from the tribes of the interior. Below him lay the 
lovely Waitemata harbour, with the extinct voleano of Rangitoto 
gracefully rising in the foreground, and far in the distance the 

urple ranges of Coromandel and the Thames, across which was to 
be seen the track lying over the Razor Back like a white line on 
the mountain-side. A fifty-two mile ride from his first night's 
halting-place put to a somewhat severe test the endurance of both 
the ws 4 and the screw in which he had made an ill-starred invest- 
ment, but which, however, he was able to change advantageously at 
Walker's Swamp at Moana-tui-tui. Neither creature comforts nox 
civilized companionship are wholly wanting in the New Zealand 
bush. Mr. Tinne seems to have come day by day, even between 
the intermittent townships, either upon some comfortable hut or 
_ hospitable farmhouse, while in every settlement dignified with the 
name of town was to be found an hotel more or less in the style to 
which the wayfarer is accustomed at home. He regretted much 
not having visited Alexandra and Te Awamutu, which lay not 
far off his path, the homesteads there being described as presenting 
a more thoroughly English aspect with their neat enclosures and 
country stiles. Crossing the plains from Ohaupo to Cambridge 
on a still, close day, the notice of the traveller is attracted 
to the pillars of dust which rise in whirlwinds like water- 
spouts, scud across the fields, and as suddenly collapse. Here 
Mr. Tinne made the acquaintance of a retired Major, a brother 
of our Consul at Tripoli, where he had himself spent six months 
investigating the circumstances attending the melancholy end 
of a Dutch lady traveller who was murdered by natives some 
few years ago. Amongst other bush stories—some, it was 
thought, overmuch in the vein of Munchausen—the Major gave 
a bit of his own advice to a new “chum” or novice in 
colonial life. Being asked what amount of he would 
advise, he himself carried, he replied, nothing beyond a moderate- 
sized empty canvas bag. “If it rains,” quoth the old bush-hand, 
“T immediately take off my clothing, place it in the bag, and walk 
on till it stops, when I am in the enviable position of having a dry 
suit to fall back on at the end of my journey.” 

One of the first of ife struck our 
traveller's attention was the proof of a capacity for engineering, 
dating from a very early period. The Seaoer of his ean 
given by Mr. Walker threw a curious light upon what seem 
at first sight a lusus nature from its height above the place 
and the facilities for drainage. Centuries ago, it appears, the 
Maoris, who even now subsist to a large extent upon eels 
and sharks’ fins, dammed up the stream running from this 

lateau with a strong and wide barrier of fascines, which were 
isclosed to view by a deep drain recently cut through the land. 
Having thus formed immense eel preserves or stews in the soft 
mud, they left a very small opening in the centre of the dam, 
where they laid their wicker traps or baskets. The same high intel- 
ligence applied to the art of fortification was often shown to our 
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cost when a Maori pah had to be stormed in the late war. In 
many characteristics these simple but hardy and keen-witted 
islanders resemble our own predecessors as — by the earliest 
Greek and Roman authors, or ;* brought before us by their pre- 
historic fs of art and ory «azation. That the old intuitive 
sense of hospitality and good « anners exists in the New Zealander 
of to-day is shown by perpetus traits in the reception of strangers 
by the natives. Such a trait was displayed on the first evening spent 
by Mr. Tinne in a native tent, when a young girl, after peeping in 
several times, and seeing that he was the only one of the party 
without a blanket, pulled off her own new shawl with a muttered 
ejaculation of pity, and threw it over him, running away immedi- 
ately to nestle in the adjacent mass of Maori humanity, where he 
could only ~~ she found warmth enough to compensate for the loss 
of clothing. We are glad to hear that she was rewarded the next 
morning with a plug of his best tobacco, which evidently more than 
repaid herfortheloan of theshawl. Thatthe fragrant weed has charms 
for every stage of Maori life is shown by a nasty habit which women 
have of sticking their pipe through the lobe of the ear, disfiguring 
it most revoltingly, as well as by their quieting the babes strapped 
to their backs by handing them a half-finished pipe to suck. A 
more odious practice is that of themselves acting as wet-nurses to 
small pigs and puppies, of which Mr. Tinne has “no reasonable 
explanation to offer,” not having apparently come across the 
reasoning of the South American chief when defending to the 
missionary the like usurpation by such animals of the prescriptive 
food for babes—“ Piccaninies plenty; pigs and puppies few! ” 
That wholesome and palatable food of a stronger kind is forth- 
coming in due need and season he found when treated in the 
hospitable hut of the old “ rangatira,” or native gentleman-farmer, 
and his wife, to a mess of chickens, onions, and potatoes, which 
he thought would a second time have tempted Esau. On the 
shores of Lake Tarawira a genuine “ copu-maori,” or native oven, 
was seen at work. The women scooped with their hands a hole in 
the soft ground, and filled it with dry wood, to which they set 
light. On the top of the blazing fire they then placed stones the 
size of a man’s two fists, which became heated and dropped 
through as the fuel burnt out. Next, bringing a good-sized 

ikin of fresh water, they dashed it over the stones, and before 
the steam had time to escape, filled the hole in with the fish, 
potatoes, and squashes which they had in readiness. Over all were 
patted down some armfuls of flax, fern, and soft mould. In about 
twenty minutes a delicious meal was the result. It may be that 
the brisk appetite had something to do with the preference expressed 
for it by the author over the usual boiled vegetables of a European 
cuisine. The fresh-water crayfish (goura) found in these lakes 
are justly thought a great deal of, and he found two or three 
dozen go down very easily, in spite of the dirty fingers of 
the old hag who insisted on shelling them for him, 

Among the hot geysers the natural boiling holes supply a ready 
means of cookery, while the cooler crystal pools yielded water- 
cresses in great abundance. Along the shores of Rotorua some of 
the curious “ felt-balls ” were picked up, composed probably of the 
coats of fibrous plants rolled into shape by the action of sub- 
aqueous geysers. There is no little danger to horse and man of 

ing through the treacherous crust which covers unknown 
depths of scalding mud. One of the party, setting down his foot 
imprudently a few inches from the beaten track, was just hauled 
out in time, with his ankle and instep badly sealded. On the way 
over the great terrace of Te Tarata one of the old Maori women 
screamed out lustily at finding the horny soles of her feet beginning 
to blister, and she had to be landed by the rest of the party making 
stepping-stones of themselves, a moderate douceur contributing to 
her cure. That the volcanic energy of this district is somewhat 
on the decline would seem to be inferred from the fact that no 
trace could be found by Mr. Tinne of the great geyser shown in 
the frontispiece to Lieutenant Meade’s Hot Lakes. Joining in 
a conversazione with a large y of natives, irrespectively 
of sex, stewing themselves while their evening potatoes and 
calabash were boiling in a hole hard by, he found that he was 
actually bathing on the spot where this magnificent jet formerly 
arose. At times his experience as an Eton fag came in very 
handily to eke out, in the capacity of cook, to which he was voted 
by common consent, the eternal salt junk, backed by toes, 
sardines, and ship biscuits, at which his party grumbled. It is 
with no small pride that our Soyer of the camp parades his bill 
of fare on the occasion of a box of good things arriving from 
home, aided by the opportune lighting upon a bank of most 
beautiful mushrooms. With reason does Mr. Tinne expatiate 
upon the pleasures of free life after this sort, however rough, in 
comparison with the perpetual “ quill-driving,” whether of law or 
commerce. 

Business, as mucb as pleasure, drew our author to dive into 
this novel and somewhat troubled sea of experiences. About a 
hundred miles north of Auckland his brother had set up on a 
considerable scale a mill for manufacturing fibre from the Phormium 
tenax,of which promising industry readers of Lady Barker’s book 
have heard so much, ere, for some months, he worked his 
hardest, in alternate drought and rain, when the mill-hands 
refused to turn out, his hands sore with pulling a clumsy punt or 
flat, with oars to which Searle’s or Salter’s weightiest woah be the 
merest feathers. Of the prospects of this branch of native produce 
Mr. Tinne is most sanguine, seeing that it already cuts out the hemp 
of Manilla in the market of San Francisco, where immense rope walks 
are constructing in dependence upon the New Zealand flax. For 


strength of fibre, no less than for rapidity of growth, he discerns 
for it no rival, nor are its uses readily limited. A strip of the green 
leaf of this aloe-like plant, especially if slightly heated at the fire 
to melt the gum, will mend a stirrup leather, or girth, or do for 
a boot-lace. The very refuse when fresh forms an excellent 
febrifuge, or tonic, not unpleasantly bitter to the taste; and, 
since nobody is often sick in New Zealand, it becomes further of use 
and ornament when boiled as a rich brown dye; while, in conjune- 
tion with the peaty water of the swamps, it is employed to colour 
the pretty hand-bags, kits, and mats which the natives plait 
for sale in Auckland and New Plymouth. New Zealand flax having 
survived as well the antipathies and prejudices which beset a new 
manufacture as the blind rush which brought to it schoolmasters, 
clergymen, and small capitalists with even less knowledge than 
means, hopelessly to burn their fingers, there are now men of ex- 
perience and energy combined with capital from whom may be 
expected a wide and remunerative development of the new staple. 
Mr. Tinne’s photographs give a good idea of the rich and dense 
vegetation of the phormium bush, its gracefully curving stalks 
nearly forty feet high, from which hang crimson petals, yielding to 
the wild bees the sweetest of honey. No bush or river scenery 
has been seen by Mr. Tinne like it for loveliness. The beauty 
and the physical features of the voleanic terraces and hot springs 
do not come so weil under the hand of the photographer, the 
glistening white marble and the streaming cascades batiling the 
power of the lens. These illustrations, however, as a whole, add 
much of vividness and embellishment to a work handsomely 
printed and got up. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF NAPOLEON III.* 

WE do not profess to know the personal history of the Count 

de la Chapelle, or how it came about that the former 
War Correspondent of the Standard, and tolerably free critie of 
the Imperial stratezy, became the confidant and literary executor— 
for the position he claims is no less than this—of the fallen monarch 
in his last days at Chislehurst. We are concerned with only two 
preliminary questions in approaching the work before us; the 
first, as to how far we may trust the editor’s account of the 
genuineness of those portions of it which he attributes to Napoleon ; 
the second, the degree of historical value to be assigned to the 
various fragmentary writings which are jumbled into the volume. 

On the first head the reader might rest satistied even without 
the lithographed copies of bits of the Emperor’s manuscripts, 
which are freely offered him as evidence. Napoleon III, even in 
his days of decline and depression, wrote very much better himself 
than his editor could have done for him. When he has a lame 
story to tell, he tells it to the best advantage possible. And he 
shows in every paragraph of the military and political sections of 
his writings that special knowledge of the expert in which the 
Count, who so devotedly admires him, is hopelessly deficient. 
Moreover, of the three essvys of his here collected (for the last 
two chapters of that printed as ‘The Campaign of 1870” at the 
end of the volume are, in fact, a separate work from the other five), 
two were published during the ex-Emperor’s residence at Chisle- 
hurst, and were openly attributed to him without any contradiction. 
These are the “ Principles, by an Old Diplomatist,” and “ The 
Military Forces of France,” the latter forming the five chapters 
above spoken of. As these have been long before the public, we 
shall dismiss them with but a brief examination. 

The “ Principles, &c.,” is a theory of a thoroughly Napoleonic 
order developed at some length, and freely applied to the cireum- 
stances of Europe from 1815 to 1870. Jarely stated, it is this. 
Europe was bound to recognize the assumption of sovereignty by 
Napoleon I. for himself and his heirs, and was equally bound on 

rinciple to frown on all other changes of government in France. 
Put thus nakedly, the proposition is stariling enough; but the 
nephew and heir of the great Emperor was of course not the man 
to state it without giving something like argument in favour of what 
seems so unjust to the revolutionary movement to which his family 
has owed so much. Following his own words, the reasoning runs 
thus :—The sovereigns of Europe, being once fairly compelled by a 
twelve years’ war “to recognize the new dynasty of Napoleon L, 
understood that thisrecognition . . . could not be considered as the 
abandonment of a principle, but sanction given to one of those great 
historical facts which appear at intervals of many centuries, such 
as . . . the substitution of the House of Hanover for that of 
Stuart.” Such an exception, it is added, could neither form a rule 
nor establish a dangerous precedent. But when Europe in coalition 
dethroned Napoleon I., after admitting his dynasty for ten years 
into the family of sovereigns, she dealt a fatal blow to recognized 
rights. The punishment was not long delayed, and 1830 over- 
threw the editice founded in 1815. These very same sovereigns 
then suddenly changed their line of conduct, and made up their 
minds to recognize for the future every de facto Government, what- 
ever its right or origin. This is the want of sound prineiples of 
which the “Old Diplomatist ’ complains, especially wheu it is carried 
so far as to “show the weakness and revolting cynicism” which 
permitted the Government of the 4th of September to be publicly 
acknowledged. 

Now there is real ability of a perverted sort in all this casu- 
istry. The falseness of the argument, which otherwise would 


* Posthumous Works of Napoleon III. in Exile. By the Count de la 
Chapelle. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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bear real examination, lies in its very basis, the facts of the 
wars against Napoleon I. For these were not carried on, as 
is asserted, “for twelve years”—the twelve years first mentioned, 
from 1792 to 1803, are here evidently meant—to put down 
Napoleon and his dynasty, which eventually triumphed, but 
were simply conducted, after the very first teeble campaign of 
Brunswick, to control and limit the ambition of France. The 
successful general of France got his new rule acknowledged 
indeed among the conditions of peace, end that rule was 
also the choice of France at the time. But in this there was no 

rinciple whatever, but a bare acknowledgment of the existing 
Facts which for the moment had turned General Bonaparte into 
the sovereign of France. Had he been able to retain his position 
without attacking his neighbours, the dynasty which was ac- 
knowledged with him and upheld by his sword for ten years 
of fresh wars, might no doubt, in the course of a generation 
or two, have very possibly come into the legal position claimed 
for it. That it never had the chance of doing this was entirely 
his own choice. He played for a higher stake than France, 
and in doing this lost all to those from whom he had originally 
won the acknowledgment of his sovereignty. The theory here 
broached, when reduced in the crucible of historical truth, would 
amount to this—that the successful soldier whoseizes supreme power 
in a country weary of the turmoil of revolution is not only, when 
accepted by it,to be accepted also abroad, but is entitled in his new 
capacity to make conquests to any extent among his neighbours 
without exposing his young dynasty to suffer with him should 
he be defeated. This is a theory which even believers in modern 
Cesarism will generally shrink from when viewed in the abstract ; 
and it may be well left to such ardent supporters of this new form 
of right divine as the Count de la Chapelle himself. 

Of the second of the ex-Emperor’s essays, which has been 
also previously republished, although little noticed, still less needs 
to be said here. What can it possibly profit now to the friends 
or enemies of the reputation of the dead sovereign to pursue his 
elaborate calculations of what his army needed for its efficiency, 
and of the means by which all requisites might have been sup- 
plied, when the will was wanting which alone could have carried 
on the work, supposing its defects were indeed really recognized before 
war brought them to light? How feeble the mind of the man 
was whose careful “ predeliberations as Chief of the State” are 
here laid before us, his own writings prove more forcibly than any 
argument from the outside world. We will quote but one passage 
illustrative of the curious imbecility which made a really clever 
thinker apparently helpless in the hands of men whose brains were 
as inferior to his own as their official position. Apologizing for 
the want of real organization which all the world discovered before 
the war was a month old, Napoleon III. tells us— 

The Emperor several times urged that the regiments should be allotted 
to divisions, a plan which would have the advantage of forming the staffs 
beforehand, and placing the various generals in communication with the 
troops they had to command ; but at the War Office so many obstacles were 
made to the scheme that he was obliged to relinquish it. 

We in England, of all countries in the world, who have recently 
shown that we had actually not the means of sending out a single 
weak brigade to Africa without collecting troops, staff, and general 
from various quarters by something that was near akin to chance, 
have little reason to sneer at the unreadiness of the French 


. in 1870 as compared with their opponents. But then we have not 


at the head of our military affairs a “Chief of the State,” or any 
other chief, who professes to be bent on thoroughly reforming our 
system; and there is the same difference between the cases of 
Kngland and France as between that of the man who blindly 
stumbles along the wrong road under the belief that he is wisely 
standing on the old ways, and that of him who, knowing what is 
right, wilfully allows himself to be kept from it by a set of dullards 
self-chosen as his confidential servants and advisers. 

Passing on to the hitherto unpublished portion of the book, 
the two chapters on the campaign of 1870, we find ourselves 
once more, in the fallen Emperor's story, treading the same ground 
which we had already gone over im his first hasty apolory 
for his disaster issued to the world from Wilhelmshohe. Nor 
are we sure that the “causes which led to the capitulation 
of Sedan” are in any sense more faithfully or perfectly told 
in this new work than in the pamphlet so named; whilst the 
Chislehurst statements want the freshness and reality of the 
shorter narrative. This, indeed,is very much repeated here without 
being greatly improved; as, for instance, at the opening, where 
the abortive project for crossing the Rhine suddenly into South 
Germany is again explained at needless length ; the chief difference 
which we detect here being that the original French available 
army of a quarter of a million has shrunk since the Wilhelmshohe 
pamphlet was published to two hundred and twenty thousand 
men—a number which may just as probably be the correct state- 
ment of the combatant strength at the outset of the campaign, and, 
if it be so, only makes the rashness of the Imperial policy seem 
more senselessly foolhardy and miscalculated than before. Douay’s 
corps, by the way, is not included here. As the ex-Emperor 
writes, “ it experienced great difficulties in forming,” which, as a 
general fact, is perfectly true. Had the pen which wrote that 
single line about it desired to do history true service, it would 
have left the strategical blunders which followed thickly to 
be told by others, and applied itself to trace out the true 
causes of the disasters of the Second Empire in that thorough 
social demoralization which began with the Court of "Bt. 


Cloud, where it kept this very General Douay (as the world 


learnt from the narrative of the Volunteer of the Army o 
the Rhine) hanging about the palace for a week to complete his 
tour of attendance at the Imperial table, whilst his new command 
was allowed to form itself near Belfort without him. When this 
was the idea of duty to the State which the Second Empire had 
inculcated in its chief soldiers—and Douay is by no means an un- 
favourable specimen of the class it raised up—who can wonder at 
the rottenness of all things below them ? 

Of the rest of this memoir, which ends with the autobiogra- 
pher’s arrival at Wilhelmshohe, it may be said as a whole that it is 
not written in sufficient detail to make even valuable mate- 
rial for the historian, and that the personal particulars given 
by Napoleon III. of his own sentiments and movements are of 
little interest save to devoted Bonapartists. To us, if desiring to 
study his last days of rule, it seems that more may be learnt from 
the Count de la Chapelle’s tawdry narrative than from the confessions 
of the monarch headores. When one reads, for instance, thought- 
fully that one page which describes, with all the power of a Court 
newsman, the first arrival of the Imperial cortége at Metz just 
before the campaign opened; the Cent Gardes resplendent in their 
sky-blue uniform and scarlet facings, the outriders in the Imperial 
livery, the equerry, the oe carriages, the long suite, and all the 
gilded paraphernalia which had been wont to dazzle the loungers 
of the Rue Rivoli, transported down the Moselle to be matched 
against Moltke and his staff—one knows not whether most to 
wonder at the follies of mock Imperialism, or at the fact that the 
man who was thus led about adorned and helpless as some crowned 
and gaudily dressed sacrifice had in him deep thoughts, large 
knowledge, even great aspirations, and yet no spark of the necessary 
strength of purpose. And for want of this history will pronounce 
him but a clever dreamer, the ready-made tool of his own creatures, 
selected though these often were for their very inferiority in in- 
tellectual power to the master whom they ruined. 


DUNCANS HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY.* 


HE general effect of this book is disappointing. It repeats the 

outlines of the history of the great French war, with which we 
are all familiar, and superadds details which may perhaps interest 
an artilleryman, but are exceedingly wearisome to the general 
reader. The chapter on the Walcheren Expedition of 1809 has, 
however, the merit of presenting a view of that unfortunate un- 
dertaking different from that which is generally entertained. 
“ Justice,” says the compiler, “has not been done to the concep- 
tion and partial execution of this expedition.” There was a 
strategic value in the idea, which was proved even by its incom- 
plete realization. And there was a determination and an un- 
complaining suffering among the troops, “which have been ill 
repaid by the nameless graves of Walcheren.” We must all feel 
persuaded that the artillery did their duty alike in disaster and in 
Quicguid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi; whatever 
folly Ministers and generals commit, the soldiers suffer for it, 
both in person and reputation. The heroes of defeat necessarily 
fight under a cold shade, and in our desire to forget national 
humiliation we treat with unmerited neglect examples of individual 
courage and capacity. The capture and dismantling of Flushing 
appears a miserably inadequate result of the employment of an army 
of nearly forty thousand men, Napoleon, when he heard that we had 
occupied Walcheren, said that he was perfectly satisfied that the 
English should die there without assistance from him. The sickness 
was fearful, but the compiler thinks that it was due to exposure, 
injudicious diet, and inefficient hospital arrangements, rather than te 
any local influences. After the capture of Flushing, the commanding 
officer of artillery claimed, on behalf of his corps, the bells of the 
city, or an equivalent, according to ancient custom; but the in- 
habitants protested, and petitioned the English Government, which 
disallowed the claim. 

Lamentable as was the waste of power in the Scheidt, 
Wellington thought that at that time it would have been 
equally wasted in Spain. If, he said, we had had sixty 
thousand men instead of twenty thousand, we should probably 
not have got to Talavera to fight the battle; but if we had 
got there, we could not have gone further. The account giver in 
this book of the battle of Talavera adds nothing to our knowledge, 
except that the artillery did their duty, and sustained a loss which 
is exactly stated. We really cannot see the utility of such a 
history. Crawford's fight upon the Coa is described in Napier’s 
language, with the addition that Captain Ross commanded the 
artillery. It is stated that in the battle of Busaco, Wellington 
displayed an ignorance of artillery tactics from the results of 
which he was happily saved by the intelligence and gallantry of 
the representatives of that arm. “This want of knowledge, which 
he never overcame, was the cause of a not infrequent irritation 
against artillery as an arm, and a tendency to depreciate its value.” 
This statement adds something to our knowledge, or at least 
to our notions, of the battle to which it refers. Instead of 
massing the artillery in reserve until the attack should develop 
itself, the guns were placed, as a rule, in the easiest parts of the 
position, where it was supposed the French would attack, and thev 
were massed in these positions so as to afford an excellent 
for the enemy’s fire. A similar is urged agaipst 
Wellington in reference to the siege of Burgos, which, says the 

* Hi the Royal Regiment of Artillery, compiled from the Origi 
You LJ. London: John Murray. 1872, 
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compiler, “is a blot on his military reputation, and revealed an 
ignorance of what artillery could and could not do, which every 
now and then manifested itself in his military operations.” It has 
been stated by an officer likely to be well informed, that Wellington 
need not have undertaken this siege with inadequate means, as there 
would have been little or no difficulty in augmenting the siege train 
to any extent, either from the guns and ammunition found at Madrid, 
or from ships on the coast. ellington believed in the bayonet 
beyond any other weapon, and, if a legitimate belief became occa- 
sionally credulity, it is hardly to be wondered at when one reflects 
on the. try of the infantry which he commanded. What 
seemed to be impossibilities were found, when ordered by him, 
ssible, and the consequently increased belief in the power of the 
yonet seems natural. But this creed was supported at terrible 
cost. The want of adequate ordnance was often severely felt by 
pening my and wont him to an exaggerated use of other 
arms; but this fact was hardly an excuse for neglecting its em- 
ployment when available in sufficient quantities, and obtainable 
with moderate exertions. Such is the substance of one of the few 
s of the book before us which make anything like an ori- 
ginal contribution to the history of the Peninsular war. We can 
easily understand how barbarous Wellington’s procedure must 
appear to the scientific artillerist who is used to wield the tremen- 
dous power of modern ordnance. At the firstsiege of Badajoz the 
only guns employed were Portuguese brass guns, nearly two hun- 
dred years old. Afterwards iron guns were brought from England ; 
but, looking to the wealth and mechanical skill of this country, it is 
wonderful that the general should have trusted so largely to the 
simple method of the bayonet. He stormed cities “ with rapidity 
and loss of life” rather than complicate his plans by indulging in 
siege operations of a larger and more description. At the 
battle of Vittoria the artillery was admirably used ; but the com- 
piler attributes this to accident and not design. The nature of 
the country and the want of roads had the effect of throwing a 
_ proportion of artillery together, away from their divisions, 
and they were employed in masses with excellent effect. Colonel 
Dickson, who commanced the artillery in this battle, was specially 
favoured and employed by Wellington “because he made no 
difficulties.” At the siege of St. Sebastian the artillery fired over 
the heads of the assaulting columns with a vigour and accuracy 
which have been much and deservedly commended. An eye- 
witness writes :—‘ No one could say there was a single error to the 
disadvantage of our own people, and the force of the fire entirely 
revented the enemy pol any effort along the ramparts to 
ive us from the breach. . . . . Our artillery was served in such 
a manner that I would not have believed it if I had not seen it.” 
The moment was critical, and a want of precision on the part of 
the artillery would have produced a fatal panic among the assail- 
ants. 

The American war and the battle of Waterloo are described in 
the compiler’s least interesting manner. One troop of horse 
artillery had been reviewed a few days before Napoleon's advance 
by Blucher, who declared that every horse was good enough 
to mount a field-marshal. There were 200 of these splendid 
horses, and 140 of them perished in the battle. A letter 
of the Duke of Wellington, published only last year, con- 
tained some sharp and apparently undeserved strictures on the 
conduct of the artillery at Waterloo, and originated a contro- 
versy which imparts almost the only novelty to this book. After 
the battle of Vittoria pensions for service had been given to field 
officers of artillery by the Board of Ordnance without consulting 
the Duke of Wellington. He was not unnaturally irritated at 
this interference of the Board, and when a similar claim was 
referred to him after Waterloo, he advised its rejection, adding, 
“ To tell the truth I was not very well pleased with the artillery 
in the battle of Waterloo.” He complained that his artillery fired 
on the French artillery instead of reserving their fire for bodies of 
troops, and also that when the French cavalry charged, the 
artille rymen retired too far and could not get back to their guns in 
time to fire upon the same cavalry in retreat. ‘ Mind,” he says, 
“ T do not mean to complain,” but it would not do to reward a 
corps under such circumstances. The artillery, like others, be- 
haved most gallantly; but when a misfortune of this kind has 
occurred, a corps must not be rewarded. He says he has objected 
to all propositions for a history of the battle; for, if a true history 
be written, what will become of the reputation of half of those 
who have acquired reputation, and who deserve it for their 

try, but who, if their mistakes and casual misconduct were 
made public, would not be so well thought of? A critical discus- 
sion of everything that occurred would show ample reason for not 
entering into the subject. It might be added that even the Duke 
himeelf would hardly escape entirely without blame from such a 
critical discussion. 

The _— contrasts with the censure of this letter the com- 
mendation bestowed upon the artillery by the Duke's despatch, 
and he shows that one passage of the letter states that 
the army “behaved most gallantly,” while another passage 

pears to state that the same army ran away. When the 
yan of French cavalry took place, the English guns lined the 
crest of the position, and the infantry had formed in squares in their 
rear. The order given by the Duke was that the artillerymen 
should stand to their guns as long as possible, and then take 
refuge in the infantry squares, and that the limbers should be sent 
behind the squares idea of six limbers, with six horses to 
each limber, going into a square of infantry, was of course an 
impossibility, and was never contemplated. The gunners had 


cartouch-boxes slung round them containing ammunition, and in- 
variably took refuge in the adjacent squares, or under the bayonets 
of the kneeling ranks. When the cavalry retired, the gunners ran 
out, and the guns were in action against the retiring cavalry before 
they had got sixty yards. The delay of a few moments occurred 
once or twice while shot was being brought from the limbers, and 
the Duke expressed impatience on such occasions, But the dela 
never exceeded a few moments, and no limber ever left the ground, 
It is said on good authority that there was an exception to the 
general practice of the gunners retreating into the squares of infantry. 
Captain Mercer thought that if his men left their guns the infantry 
(not British) which was near him would immediately run away ; so 
he stood to his guns, and drove back the hostile cavalry. The Duke's 
remark that the army which fought at Waterloo was an entirely 
new one was much more applicable to the infantry than to the 
artillery. It would certainly seem from this letter that the Duke 
had such a prejudice against artillery as the compiler represents. 
It is a pity that the letter should have been published, as it only 
shows, what might have been otherwise suspected, that the Duke 
was sometimes hasty or imperfect in his judgments. The conduct 
of the artillery must have been visible to the whole army, and the 
compiler forcibly urges that no word was spoken after the battle to 
their prejudice. If it were not that this aspersion on their corps 
has given pain to many gallant soldiers, we should almost rejoice 
that it had beer found possible to start a fresh controversy about the 
battle of Waterloo. We think that the compiler has abundantly 
proved that the artillery at Waterloo did their duty, and, con- 
sidering that it was commanded by veterans of the Peninsula, we 
should think the contrary supposition in the highest degree im- 
probable. It is best to assume that all branches of the service did 
their duty on that day. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ig learned Professor of History at the Sorbonne, M. A. Geffroy, 
has just published a volume which we hasten to recommend 
to our readers.* Ina series of interesting articles contributed to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes he had endeavoured, taking as his 
text the Germania of Tacitus, to describe the elements of the 
old Teutonic society, to sketch its religion, its customs, and its 
laws, and to place before us an animated narrative of the struggle 
which the Roman Empire carried on up to the time of Trajan 
against the barbarians inhabiting the wilds of Germany. It is 
the collection of these articles (or lectures, for they formed part of 
a course delivered at the Sorbonne) that has now reached us, and 
we may safely say that Tacitus has seldom had so able a com- 
mentator as M. Geffroy. The former works for which we are in- 
debted to our author well qualified him to elucidate the complex 
character of Teutonic civilization; he had made Germany and 
Northern Europe the special subject of his studies, and his 
acquaintance with Scandinavian literature is probably unequalled 
by any other French scholar. Before making use of the informa- 
tion supplied in the Germania, it was obviously necessary to prove 
that the work itself is trustworthy, and to determine the merits of 
Tacitus as an historian. This preliminary question takes up the first 
two chapters of the book; the third and fourth are devoted to 
a detailed account of the religious, political, and social institu- 
tions of the Teutonic races, whilst the fifth and sixth deal with 
the various phases of the contest between Rome and the Barba- 
rians. In concluding this important work, M. Geffroy discusses 
the opinions respectively maintained by the Abbé Dubos and b 
Montesquieu with reference to the invasion of Gaul in the fift 
century, and he has no difficulty in showing the utter fallacy of 
the former. We need scarcely add that our author has carefully 
consulted the numerous essays and treatises composed on the sub- 
ject by French and German writers. 

M. Zeller’s new bookt might be entitled, “On the Power of 
Imagination in Political Disturbances.” Italy has supplied the 
world with specimens of almost every kind of revolution; the 
Sicilian Vespers were connected with a national rising; the move- 
ment at the head of which Arnold of Brescia placed himself was 
a kind of classical episode carried out according to a pattern 
furnished by the annals of ancient Rome. Mysticism formed the 
fundamental element of Rienzi’s enterprise, while Socialism 
endeavoured, under the direction of Michael Lando, to establish 
itself at Florence during the fourteenth century. Masaniello’s 
émeute had all the characters of a merely popular disturbance. 
If every one of these five insurrections failed, it was, says M. Zeller, 
because no Government can be permanently established except with 
the help of wise and sober-minded persons who look at things 
from a practical point of view, and do not allow themselves to 
be led astray by utopias. M. Zeller writes in a clear and 
picturesque style, and his little volume is very amusing as well as 
instructive. 

The life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury has afforded M. de 
Rémusat an opportunity for making a new crusade in favour of 
rationalism.{ He complains bitterly that the movement so bril- 
liantly begun forty years ago by Royer Collard and Victor 
Cousin has proved abortive, and that the only school of philosophy 


* Rome et les barbares, études sur la Germanie de Tacite. Par M.A 
Geffroy. Paris: Didier. 

+ Les tribuns et les révolutions en Italie. Par J.Zeller. Paris: Didier. 

¢ Lord Herbert de Cherbury, sa vie et ses euvres. Par Ch. de I¢inusat. 
Paris: Didier. 
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popular at the present day is that at the head of which MM. 
Auguste Comte, Littré, and Taine have placed themselves. 
The fact may be — but it is easily accounted for. M. 
de Rémusat quotes the names of Leibnitz, Thomas Aquinas, and 
others, to prove that in former days even the thinkers the most 
attached to revealed religion would not have opposed, as Roman 
Catholicism does just now, the efforts made by independent 
metaphysicians to ascertain the great truths which form the 
substratum of all sound spiritual teaching. He forgets, 
however, that during the seventeenth century, the Renais- 
sance period, and the middle ages, the philosophers who 
best deserved that title accepted the data of revelation, and 
explicitly declared their adhesion to Christian theology ; whilst 
the great majority of contemporary French metaphysicians scarcely 
take the trouble to conceal their belief that philosophy, as 
they call it, is not the handmaid of religion, but its substitute. 
M. de Rémusat may be regarded as the most distinguished 
veteran of the school of speculative theism, and in his 
biographical sketch of Lord Herbert of Cherbury he adds a valu- 
able instalment to a brilliant series of monographs on the history 
of philosophy. 
he third volume of M. Guizot's Histoire de France * takes us 
as far as the death of Henry IV.; that is to say, it contains 
the whole of the Valois dynasty, Francis I., with the 
brilliant but useless Italian campaign, the wars of religion, and the 
ue. In point of interest, therefore, it stands unrivalled, and the 
stirring scenes which marked the introduction of Protestantism 
into France are described with wonderful vigour. M. Guizot 
sketches not only the intrigues of politicians and the exploits 
of great commanders, but the development of literature, the 
lendid fruit of the Renaissance, and the progress of scien- 
tific research in its various branches. Rabelais, Clément Marot 
(the poet who contrived by his translations to make the Psalms 
of David fashionable even in the most corrupt Court of Europe), 
Calvin, Erasmus, and the two Marguerites, may be quoted as some 
of the leading pictures in this brilliant gallery. M. de Neuville’s 
illustrations are extremely spirited, and the publishers have done 
well in giving a facsimile of Henry IV.’s celebrated declaration 
at Rouen, in November 1596. 

M. Ménantft has rendered a service to science by the pub- 
lication of his Assyrian annals. Hitherto the information which 
is to be found in the cuneiform inscriptions had supplied materials 
only for monographs, or for explanatory notes such as those printed 
by Sir H. Rawlinson in his translation of Herodotus and in his 
“ Great Monarchies.” M. Ménant is the first scholar, we believe, 
who has arranged these numerous documents chronvlogically, 
so as to place before us a complete set of Fusti in which the 
Assyrian despots are left to s for themselves. It is very 
noteworthy, as our author remarks, that no people of antiquity ever 
took so much pains to send down their records to posterity. The 
history of Nineveh and Babylon is engraved on marble, on brick, 
on stone; it covers the walls of temples and of palaces; columns, 
cylinders, tablets of every size and shape are filled with it, and 
wherever any 8 remains available between two series of 
bas-reliefs, there rows of cuneiform characters appeared in quaint 
array. M. Ménant observes that in certain edifices every 
single brick bears a stamped inscription containing the name 
and genealogy of the monarch who caused them to be erected. 
This cacoethes scribendi has proved an inestimable boon to the 
students of antiquity, for the result has been an accumulation of 
historical evidence such as never was realized before. We 
may add that the burnt clay used for the purpose of preserving these 
documents is almost indestructible, and that the most terrible 
imprecations were fulminated against any person bold enough either 
to destroy or to deface them; hence the mass of data now within 
our reach, which seems perfectly incredible considering its extreme 
antiquity. M. Ménant has, we think, been very successful in 
the arrangement and translation of these inscriptions; and his 
work, illustrated by occasional disquisitions and excellent maps, 
is a masterpiece of scholarship. 

The second volume of M. l’abbé Houssaye’s Life of Pierre de 
Bérulle ¢ describes the circumstances which led to the establishment 
of the Oratoire, and the difficulties which the founder of the French 
Order had to encounter on all sides. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the state of the Catholic Church on the other 
side of the Channel was deplorable; if ignorance and superstition 
prevailed amongst the laity, the condition of the priests was not 
much better, and from the evidence of Bishop Camus, quoted by 
M. Houssaye, we find that sporting parsons were of frequent 
occurrence. These —— rities originated no doubt with the 
civil wars, and they had become so scandalous that a reform was 
imperative. De Bérulle undertook it; he threw into it all his 
energy, and, thanks to him, France witnessed the foundation of an 
Order which soon rivalled the Benedictines in learning, and which 
boasted of men like Malebranche, Richard Simon, and Massillon. 
M. V’abbé Houssaye’s interesting work abounds in inédits docu- 
ments and valuable foot-notes. 

Dr. Chomet’s pamphlet on music§ has met with so many 


mishaps since the day when it was first written, that we almost 
wonder at its having survived. Composed nearly thirty years 
ago as a memoir to be read before the Paris Académie des 
Sciences, it was, in the first place, buried under a heap of papers, 
where it remained rented and forgotten. M. Pelouze, who had 
ate tg himself to introduce the author to the learned public, after 

aving completely forgotten his promise, died at the very moment 
when he was about to realize it; then came the Coup d'état of 
1852, then the Prussians, finally the Commune; and Dr. Chomet, 
feeling himself justified in saying of the Académie, Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi che entrate, wisely resolved to challenge the opinion of 
a hy and circle of readers, and send his manuscript to the press. 
We hope he will succeed in getting a fair hearing, for he treats 
in an original and striking manner an important branch of applied 
science. Dr. Chomet’s subject is the influence of music upon 
health and disease ; but, before discussing this question, he offers a 
few general remarks on the harmonic and melodic character of 
music amongst different nations, and he contends that to a certain 
extent the ideas, manners, and opinions of a community can be 
determined from an inquiry into their favourite style of music. 
Reminding us that the philosophers and legislators of antiquity 
employed music as a moralizing agent, he has no difficulty in 
showing by numerous instances its curative results, especially in 
nervous ailments, and he reduces them into rules for the guidance 
of professional men. 

M. Fernand Papillon has followed the universal custom of 
the day, and made up a volume composed of review articles.* 
His object in publishing it is twofold; in the first place, he aims 
at giving in a popular form the most essential truths established 
by natural philosophy, chemistry, and biology; in the next, he 
endeavours to refute those philosophers who, absorbed by the 
attractions of positive science, refuse to acknowledge the claims of 
metaphysics. M. Littré’s volume, La science au point de vue philo- 
sophique, is written for the express — of glorifying materialism ; 
M. Papillon lifts up his voice on behalf of those truths which are 
not the less real because they can neither be weighed, nor handled, 
nor tasted. The nineteenth century seems disposed to stake all 
its hopes upon natural science ; M. Papillon protests against this 
idea, and showsits fallacy. The introductory article of the volume, 
treating of the constitution of matter, is especially interesting. 

M. Yabbé Fabre d’Envieu contributes his share to the re- 
ligious controversies of the day in the shape of a thick and 
closely-printed octavo volume.t He remarks that scientific in- 
vestigators, giving undue weight to their respective studies, 
cannot conceive that the truth lies not in geology exclusively, nor 
in chemistry, nor yet in astronomy, but in a synthesis which in- 
cludes all these sciences, and which at the same time admits a 
reasonable interpretation of the narrative of creation in the book 
of Genesis. M. d’Envieu is convinced that most of the objections 
raised against the sacred records might have been easily avoided 
if theologians had not construed the first chapter of Genesis too 
literally ; accordingly he gives the narrative of the Mosaic 
Hexameron in the original Hebrew, the Septuagint translation, 
the Vulgate and Le Maistre de Sacy’s version, accompanying 
them by a new rendering of his own, and by a commentary intended 
to show that the meaning of the whole passage has been misunder- 
stood by ultra-orthodox critics, and more particularly that the 
Hebrew word bara does not signify creation er nihilo, but trans- 
formation ex materia prejacente. After developing his thoughts 
as a geometrician would by propositions and corollaries, our 
author concludes that there is nothing in the data of sound phi- 
losophy and geology repugnant to the statements of Scripture. 

e fragments { collected by M. Heinrich are interesting not so 
much for their own sake as for the memorials they contain of a 
young man full of promise and of real talent. Collections of 
disjecta membra like that before us can only be duly appreciated 
by those who were intimately acquainted with the author. There 
is of course a danger of allowing one’ssympathies too much weight 
in the preparation of a work which is really a monument erected 
to a beloved memory; but M. Heinrich anticipates this objection, 
and meets it very cleverly. M. Tonnellé would probably have 
occupied a distinguished place in literature; he writes on art, on 
religion, on philosophy, with all the enthusiasm of youth, and the 
depth of his religious impressions gives a very pleasing tone to the 
volume. The letter of the late Abbé Gratry to the editor is a 
touching tribute of respect and sympathy. 

Even Mgr. Dupanloup, despite his talent, will not be able 


to revive the classical oratson funébre § ; it may be said to have died _ 


with Bossuet, and no one has yet approached the magnificent style 
which is so characteristic of the “ Eagle of Meaux.” Nevertheless 
the funeral panegyric of General Lamoriciére will be read with 
interest ; it forms part of the present volume, which includes also, 
amongst other pieces, the famous speech delivered at Malines by 
the Bishop of Orleans in 1867. 

The indefatigable M. Frangois Lenormant || has contributed 
more perhaps than any other living archeologist to throw fresh 
light on the history of ancient civilization and literature. His 
Lettres assyriologiques, already noticed by us, are an inexhaustible 


* Histoire de France, racontée & mes petits enfants. Par M. Guizot. 
Vol. 3. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

t Annales des rois d Assyrie, traduites et mises en ordre sur le texte 
Assyrien. Par M. Joachim Ménant. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

} DL. de Bérulle et ? Oratoire de Jésus. Par M.V’abbé Houssaye. Paris: 


§ Effets et influence de la musique sur la santé et sur la maladie. Par le 
Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 


* La nature et la vie. Par Fernand Papillon. Paris: Didier. 

+ Les origines de la terre et de Vhomme @aprés la Bible et @aprés la science. 
Par M.l’abbé Fabre d’Envieu. Paris: Thorin. 
ms Fragments sur Vart et la philosophie. Par Alfred Tonnellé. Paris: 

er. 
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mine of information respecting the powerful nations which formerly 
settled on the plains of Western Asia; and the commentary on the 
fragments of Berosus may be regarded as a complete treatise on 
Assyrian mythology and cosmogony. We have now to speak of two 
handsome octayo volumes which take us not only over the ground 
with which the learned author is so familiar, but also through 
Phenicia and Egypt. This new work consists of articles published 
from time to time in various periodicals, and it opens with a long dis- 
quisition on the subject of human paleontology, a science of recent 
birth, but which has made wonderful progress during the last few 
years. M. Lenormant proposes to give merely a reviewof Dr. Hamy’s 
Précis de paléontologre humaine; but he really treats the whole 
uestion de nove. The collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
aris Exhibition of 1867 gives him an opportunity of sketching the 
= characteristics of the civilization which flourished on the 
ks of the Nile, from a careful study of the artistic monuments it 
has left behind it; a notice of the various domestic animals indi- 
genous in Exypt comes next, and the literature, properly so called, 
of that country, is represented by an account of the poem of 
Pentaour, and the novel of “The Two Brothers.” The former 
of these compositions is an epic, as long asa book of the Iliad, 
relating to one of the exploits of Sesostris or Ramses II.; it was 
rendered for the first time in 1856 into French by the late Viscount 
de Rougé ; the latter, translated likewise by him, is the popular 
rendering of a mythological tradition corresponding to the legends 
of Atys and Adonis. The original is in the British Museum. 
In his second volume M. Lenormant reprints, first, with consider- 
able additions, the article he published in the Correspondant on the 
celebrated Chaldean account ofthe Flood ; he then gives us an anno- 
tated version of one of the sacred books which formed the theological 
library of the Accads; the third essay treats of Merodachbaladan, 
King of Babylon; and the concluding one describes the history of 
Cadmus and of the Phenician settlements in Greece. 

Among the events which have most excited the curiosity of 
the French political world during the last few months are 
the attempt made to bring about a monarchical restoration, and 
the famous visit of the Count of Paris to the Count of Chambord. 


The account of these negotiations as it is given by the news- | 


papers is not always satisfactory, and we are glad to have the 
evidence of one * who is well informed about all the circum- 
stances. The anonymous author, a decided and outspoken Royal- 
ist, does not attempt to conceal his disappointment at the final 
resolution of the Count of Chambord; at the same time he is 
of opinion that the Conservatives have greatly gained as a party 
in consequence of the whole affair, and that the Orleans princes 
have covered themselves with glory by their abnegation and their 
patriotism. 

Count de Gasparin’s new volume is a heavy bill of indictment 

inst the period of modern history which preceded the Revolu- 
tion of 1789.t The author may be called a thorough Protestant 
of the orthodox Calvinist school; for him the middle ages are 
what they were for Voltaire, and what they are still for M. Michelet 
—an epoch of unmitigated barbarism. The ancien régime fares quite 
as badly at his hands, for it recalls nothing to his mind but the 
despotism of the Court of Versailles, religious persecution, and 
fashionable vices. Count de Gasparin persists in seeing only one 
side of every question; his reading is of the most limited descrip- 
tion, and he owes his literary success to the undoubted talent he 

ssesses of dressing up his prejudices in sensational language. 

course “the good old times” were not, as ultra-Conservatives 
would fain make out, absolutely perfect and spotless; but, on the 
other hand, the result of the Revolution has not been what the ultra- 
Liberals endeavour to show, the realization of absolute justice, 
freedom, and good will. 

The new instalments of Messrs, Hachette’s Bibliotheque des mer- 
veilles are fully equal in interest to their predecessors. M. Collignon, 
for instance, discourses upon machinery { with much completeness. 
After giving us, in a preparatory chapter, clear notions of mechanics, 
he launches forth into “industrial mechanics,” the proper subject 
of his book, and describes the various characteristics of machinery. 
The second chapter enumerates the leading motive powers; in the 
next, the author treats of the transformation of movement; and 
in the fourth we find a review of the chief industries in which 
machinery comes into use. The concluding chapter puts together 
a few elementary notions on political economy. 

M. Deharme’s book § is a sort of episode of M. Collignon’s; but 
it has, in addition, an archwological or historical element. The 
author, discussing the various means of conveyance, takes us back 
to antiquity, beginning with the bga and carpentum; he describes 
Alexander the Great’s funeral car, and shows how Pascal and the 
Duke de Roannez invented the first omnibus. This volume, 
like the other, is plentifully illustrated with woodcuts. 

The works of the Russian author Alexander Hertzen are not 

lly known to French readers; hence a translation, the first 
volume of which is now before us.|| It comprises six tales of short 
dimensions, which are chiefly interesting on account of the light 
they throw upon a condition of society with which we are only 


* La vérité sur Vessai de restauration monarchique. Paris: Dentu. 
¢ Le bon vieur temps. Par le Comte Agénor de Gasparin. Paris: Lévy. 
PR a machines. Par E. Collignon. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


Les merveilles de la locomotion. Par E.Deharme. Paris and London: 
L. hette & Co. 


y (CEuvres d Alexandre Hertzen. Récits et nouvelles. Paris: Germer- 


imperfectly acquainted. We cannot say how far the translator has 


done justice to his original; but M. Hertzen’s novelettes are very 
amusing. 
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